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- « Undoubtedly the ablest book on 
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VERONA, AND OTHER LECTURES. 
Delivered principally at the Royal and London Institutions be- 
tween 1870 and 1883. By Joun Ruskin, D.C.L.,LL.D, Hlus- 
trated with Frontispiece in color and 11 Photogravure Plates 
from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo, cloth. Price, 
$2.50, net. 


** Of the five chapters in this volume, the first three belong to the gio 1870 ; 
the last two date — 1882-1885. Three out of the five chapters have been read as 


lectures. . Since the latest in date, er IV., was written, the author 
ad spoken in poe pm but this paper, ‘Candida Casa,’ is sufficient! like the 

enough connected with the course on ‘ The Pleasures of 
Ganlens Sg The cenersl title of the volume—‘ Verona, and Other 
Lectures.’ no vom Editor's Introduction. 
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CHILDREN’S SINGING GAIIEs. 


With the Tunes to which they are Sung. Collected and Edited by Aticz B. Gomme. 
Oblong 8vo, ornamental. 


Children’s Singi itor to every child who loves dance and 
thood, Mrs. Ben Rey enrete 


Pictured in black and white by WINIFRED SMITH, 
Price, $1.50. 
and to every elder who is glad torevive the pleasantest memories of child- 


and 
ked out of the innumerable variants the fest “ie brightest versions of both words and music. 





Now Ready. Second Edition. 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 
A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. 
Oscoop WricHt, 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with 
twelve full-page plates. Crown 8vo, $3.00, ne 


“ There is someth f tranquil refreshment about this little book, like a stroll 
in p Bey po ag a tathiones garden, Lehype ripen flowers blow, and 


By MABEL 


fe yeasty wide naage; where een sunshine strikes 
a oo tangled rae Seldom an a. itten of birds so airily— 
Eanenet, id notes, their whirling flights, all are here.” —Mi/wanhee 


Just Published, a New Novel. 
THE WINGS OF ICARUS. 
Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as revealed by Herself in 


I, Thirty-five Letters written to Constance Norris, between 
July 18th, 188—, and March 26th of the following year. 
Il, A Fragmentary Journal. 
III, A Postscript. 


By LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 18mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 


“TItisa Sete of the nier workings of the human heart, and if the motives of a 
soul were ever » it has been done in * Tne Wings of Icarus.’ 
good story told in an iaondae natural and interesting manner. "Providence News. 
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*,* The leading article this month is by Mr. F. MARION CrRAwForD, entitied ‘‘ Modern Views of Mysticism.” The July number 


will contain a second paper by Mr. Crawford on this subject, and 


will be ready in a few days. 
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Literature 
The Countess Granville’s Letters 
Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville, 1810-1845. Edited by her 


Son, the Hon. F.. Leveson-Gower, 2 vols. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 


LETTER-WRITING Is almost a lost art in these days of 
telegraphs, telephones and postal cards, but in the earlier 
half of the century it was otherwise ; and these two volumes 
are a conspicuous example of excellent work—or play, for 
there is no suggestion of labor or effort in them,—in that 
line. The letters were evidently written without a thought 
that they would ever get into print, or they would not have 
been so delightfully frank and free from every trace of self- 
consciousness, The author was Lady Harriet Cavendish, a 
younger daughter of the fifth Duke of Devonshire, and they 
are addressed to her sister, Lady Morpeth, to her sister-in- 
law, the Countess of Harrowby, and to her brother, who be- 
came the sixth Duke of Devonshire. Her husband, Lord 
Granville, was successively Ambassador to Russia, Holland 
and France, One of their daughters, Lady Georgiana Ful- 
lerton, was the author of several well-known novels. There 
were four other children, all but one of whom came to adult 
years and were more or less distinguished in political and 
social life, 

From her husband’s position at home and in foreign lands, 
Lady Granville saw much of the best and most brilliant so- 
ciety of the time, both in England and abroad, and her com- 
ments on it are exceedingly bright and vivacious. Her crit- 
icisms are sometimes sharp, but never ill-natured, though the 
victims might now and then have winced had they seen or 
heard of them, Not a few of the persons appear under free- 
and-easy nicknames, which they might not hore considered 
complimentary, such as “ Poodle,” “Punch,” “The Pug,” 
“Shoes,” “Silence,” etc, Some of these are plays upon the 
names of the men. M, Thiers, for instance, res as “ Mr, 
Third,” and Lord Brougham (pronounced Sroom) as 
“Brush,” Literary folk get noticed here and there. Byron 
is mentioned several times. In May, 1812, Lady Granville 
writes to her brother from London :—“ Byron is still upon a 

destal, and Caroline William [Lady Caroline Lamb] doing 

omage. I have made acquaintance with him, He is agree- 
able, but I feel no wish for further intimacy. His counte- 
nance is fine when it is in repose, but the moment it is in play, 
suspicious, malignant, and consequently repulsive. His 
manner is either remarkably gracious and conciliatory, with 
a touch of affectation, or irritable and impetuous, and then, I 
am afraid, natural.” Scott’s novels were then coming out, 
and she enjoyed them keenly. “I delight in even the faults 
of his novels, ‘Ivanhoe’ excepted,” she writes to Lady Mor- 
peth ; and a little later, to the same:—“ To-day I perform 
alone upon a roast chicken, and mean to devour ‘ Kenil- 
worth’ with it. There are different opinions Charles Gre- 
ville told me last night that he did not stir out or go to bed 
till five in the morning the day he began it.” Writing from 
Paris in May, 1826, she says:—" Sydney Smith preached a 
most beautiful, eloquent sermon this morning to a crowded, 
alas! dining-room, I like him better so than when in soci- 
ety. He is, as Mr. Sneyd says, something between Cato and 
Punch.” Two years later, in England, she writes :— Syd- 
dey Smith has been at Teddesley, handicapping Dick Bagot 
and Mr. Littleton for a day’s shooting, the latter to carry six 
of the Dean’s discourses to make up the weight.” Of Dr. 
Chalmers, who preached in Paris in the summer of 1838, 
she says :—‘ Chalmers preached the finest sermon that ever 
washeard, * * * But more beautiful, more right and 
judicious—indulgent—energy and ardor, yet nothing over- 


strained or that the most worldly could cavilat.” The pict- 
ure of Madame de Staél in her latter daysis graphic: —“ Poor 
Madame de Staél is in the most terrible state. Paralytic, 
dropsical, and dying, she sees people and talks of it.” And 
afew days later :—‘ Madame de Staél continues, I fear, in 
a dying state, but she gives dinners, and is as agissante as 
ever, Shesits in an arm-chair with the Duchesse de Broglie, 
very thin and pretty, Benjamin Constant, and a Miss ——. 
This Miss ——, whom Doctor Streeter with reason calls ‘a 
most peculiar crater,’ lives always with her, an immense, 
fierce-looking gin, with a head of straight black hair; all 
standing on end. Madame de Staél was very eloquent and 
touching on illness and death, very absurd on amifi¢ and 
Miss ——, * * * Miss is like a grenadier in petticoats, and 
poor Madam de Staéi [whom she used to carry from room to 
room like a baby] can hardly weigh an ounce,” 

The stiffness and formality of the court at the Hague 
amused her much :—“ Granville has been to Court. T 
were gracious in the extreme, but a degree of form! He 
went in one coach-and-six, the attach¢s following in another, 
with an escort of cavalry, The whole, His Ex. excepted, 
looking very gingerbread. I go on Thursday, then come 
three days of grand representation. All Holland pouring 
in, Three more days devoted to returning all thoge visits 
in the evening, with a cap under my chin, however, We 
may also say not at home of an evening, and for about three 
weeks there will be balls and little réunions to go to, and 
dinners, The latter at half-past four, ending at seven, the 
former all over at half-past ten. This is coming off cheap 
for a woman: not fond of dissipation.” A en later she 
writes :—" The Hague season is nearly over, and a ball on 
Thursday is almost the winding up, The incomparable 
Dutch are en retraite during Easter week and a fortnight 
before it. The first fortnight in May is again all frivolity, 
After that they all. potter off to their campagnes, wear stuff 
gowns, and sleep three in a bed till the autumn.” The 
French court and French society she disliked no less heartily 
at first. She writes to her sister in Dec., 1824 :—* Now let 
me say that I believe the exquisite set into which it is my 
good fortune to be admitted is the worst specimen of the 
kind, * * * They begin by thinking themselves ce gu’ #/ 
y @ de mieux au monde, Their conversation is all upon dress, 
the opera, Talma, There js not as much mind as would fill 
a pea-shell,” But there are “more agreeable people and 
pleasanter society” in the great city—like the Princesse de 
Vaudémont, who “is uncommonly agreeable, full of new 
thoughts and strong opinions, cordial and good-natured, and 
as natural as her monkey,” and the Duchesse de se, “the 
most comfortable, kind, merry, fat little woman,” There is an- 
other type—“ the woman made by Herbault, Victorine and 
Alexandre, the woman who looks to see if you have six curls 
or five on the side of your head, the woman who talks, dic- 
tates, condescends, and sneers at me—guos ego. It is odd 
that their effegt upon me is to crush me with the sense of 
my inferiority whilst I am absolutely gasping with the sense 
of my superiority,” 

The trial of Queen Caroline, whom Lady Granville be- 
lieved to be guilty, occupies considerable space in the letters 
of 1820 and 1821, In one of them we have this conundrum: 
—“If anybody asks you why the Queen is like the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties, you must say because they are both 
abandoned ”—an “ easy piece of wit,” as she adds, These 
extracts by no means give an adequate idea of the piquancy, 
grace, wit and variety of the letters in the two comely vol- 
umes of about four hundred pages each. That they are ap- 
preciated in England is shown by the fact that a second 
edition has already been called for. 
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** Samuel Longfellow ”’ 
Memoirs and Letters, and Essays and Sermons. Edited by Joseph May 
2vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

SAMUEL LONGFELLOw, the brother of Henry the poet, 
was born June 18, 1819, and died Oct. 3, 1891. After 

aduating at Harvard in 1839, he taught for a while in 
Taevtend and did some private tutoring in Cambridge, 
where he entered the Divinity School in 1842. It was not 
till 1847 that he was settled over a parish in Fall River, 
Mass, The place was not congenial to his tastes, and, much 
to the regret of his people, he resigned in 1851 and went to 
Europe, Later he was settled for some years in Brookline, 
Mass,, after which he divided his time between foreign travel 
and residence in Cambridge, with the exception of a brief 
— in Germantown, Pa,, between 1878 and 1882. 

hile in the Divinity School, in connection with his friend, 
the Rev. Samuel Johnson, he compiled a “ Book of Hymns” 
—the “Book of Sams,” as it was jocosely called. He was 
a poet himself, but wrote little except a few hymns. He 
had slight ambition for authorship, though he contributed a 
few essays to The Radical Magasine and, of course, wrote 
many sermons, nineteen of which, together with four of the 
essays, are included in the second of these volumes, “Asa 
religionist and moralist,” his a remarks, “he was a 
typical product of the transcendental awakening.” As his 
views developed and expanded, he came to preach “a pure 
theism, in which the associations of Christianity held their 
place only as illustrative of universal religion.” He was 
‘strongly averse to organized methods in religion,” and 
could not endure “even the light harness of Unitarianism, 
now growing lighter daily.” 

He was singularly quiet and gentle, yet earnest, sincere, 
bold and strong in the expression of his opinions, most be- 
nevolent in his ministrations to the poor, most genial and 
full of “ sweetness and light” in his relations to his friends. 
Mr. May has done well in allowing his letters to tell the story 
of his life and to set forth his character, weaving these to- 
— with the slightest possible thread of narration. The 
etters from abroad are particularly interesting. In one of 
them, written from the Isle of Wight, in 1868, he tells of a 
visit to Tennyson, and gives some characteristic utterances 
of the Laureate which we have not before seen in print. 
Referring to his friend Maurice, he says :—“ And think of 
their turning *ha¢ man out of college because he didn’t 
believe in eternal hell! That’s putting the devil on the 
throne of the universe! The clergyman here preaches it. 
I never go to church. I used to go sometimes in the after- 
noon ; but hearing that the clergyman said I never went, I 
left off going. Icouldn’t tolerate it. They gabble off the 
prayers so, and the sermons are such nonsense.” Speaking 
of foreign travel, he said :—‘'/ hate the Rhine, It is overrun 
with cockneys, + We went to the Rhine, and there came on 
board two fine Life Guardsmen ; they fairly reeked of Windsor 
soap. They washed their lily-white hands in the drinking- 
water, so that we had nothing to drink. I Aate the Rhine.” 
Elsewhere in the correspondence we have good stories of 
Emerson and others in this country. Mr. Longfellow met 
the Concord philosopher one day in Boston, and conversation 
turned on the “ Rochester knockings,” which were among 
the earliest of so-called “ spiritual manifestations.” Emerson 
had no faith in them, declaring that “ knockings were only 
for the knockable,” adding :—“ If the good heaven comes 
down to earth, it shall at least be civil.” In a letter of 1850 
to Samuel Johnson, Mr. Longfellow writes :—“ I had a good 
enough time at Chauncey Place. Do you know that the 
church is lighted by a ceiling of subdued glass? When this 
was put in, Arthur Gilman said it was the first time he had 
ever heard of trying to raise Christians under glass, adding 
that he now knew what was meant by ‘early Christians,’” 

We re: that we cannot take space for passages we had 
marked for quotation in the sermons, which better deserve 
_ the perpetuity of print than the majority of pulpit discourses 

chat are thus honored, One of the most beautiful and ten- 
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at Germantown, April 2, 1882, on his return from the funeral 
of his brother Henry. The volumes have for frontispieces 
two excellent portraits of Mr. Longfellow, made at different 
periods of his life, but neither quite reproduces—no picture 
could do it—the peculiar sweetness of his face. 
Climbing in the Himalayas 
Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram Himalayas. By Wil- 
liam Martin Conway, With 300 Jilustrations by A. D. McCormick, 
anda Map. D. Appleton & Co. 

Ir Is IMPOSSIBLE to describe in a review the charms and 
beauties of this narrative of daring, and of hardships and dif- 
ficulties manfully overcome. In its pages one breathes the 
invigorating air of the mountain peaks, and feels oppressed 
by the sultry heaviness of the Oriental lowlands, Theread- 
er is exhilarated, with the narrator and his companions, by 
the hazardous climbing, feels their fatigue when night has 
come and they smoke their after-dinner pipe, and enjoys 
with them the lazy well-being of a day of rest in camp, It 
is a splendid outdoor book—a book to be enjoyed by the 
sportsman as well as by the scientist—a record of physical 
prowess and of the triumph of healthy manhood. The sci- 
entific results of this expedition will be set forth by Mr. Con- 
way in a separate volume, In the present one he publishes. 
only the journal written from day to day—almost from 
hour to hour,—thus preserving the vividness and actuality 
of impression that form the great charm of these pages. 
With his companions he spent 84 days on snow or ice, trav- 
ersed, for the first time, from end to end, the three largest . 
known glaciers in the world outside the polar regions, and 
climbed to the top of a peak approximately 23,000 feet 
high, The collections made include, he informs us, “a se- 
ries of sphygmograph tracings, minerals, plants, seeds, but- 
terflies, moths and human skulls,” all of which have been 
classified and described by eminent men of science. Scat- 
tered through the work are observations on mountaineering 
that will prove of interest and service to climbers in every 
part of the world, 

Mr. Conway speaks with enthusiasm of his companions, 
both European and native. The former were six in num- 
ber: Mr. A. D. McCormick, of whose sketches mention 
will be made later on; Mr. J. H. Roudebush, Mr, O. Ecken- 
stein, the Hon. C. G, Bruce of the Fifth Ghurkas, Lieut.- 
Col. Lloyd-Dickin and the Alpine guide, Mattias Zurbrig- 
gen. There were, also, four Ghurkas—splendid fellows. 
after Rudyard Kipling’s own heart—and patient, uncomplain- 
ing coolies, who bore the cold and the snow with unexpected 
fortitude. Of the cook of the expedition Mr. Conway 
says :— 

“It seemed to be a point of honor with Rahim Ali to feed us 
best when we were in the worst places, * * *° Where the 
fresh milk came from I could not discover, unless he had a goat 
up his sleeve, and the fresh eggs were even more of a mystery. 
* * * He produced each dish with a grin like a conjurer. He 
always had a way of coming to me and asking, * When would you 
like to have dinner?’ In the early days of the journey I used to 
answer, as suited our convenience, ‘In half an hour,’ or ‘In an 
hour.’ I soon noticed that such answers depressed him, and were 
not what he expected, I was intended to answer, ‘Now.’ Then 
he would smile and say, ‘It’s quite ready,’ as though the dinner 
were cooked by magic at one’s command, through his skilful in- 
strumentality.” 

The following remarks form part of a dissertation on 
climbing-boots by the famous Swiss mountaineer, and de- 
serve the attention of all lovers of sport :— 

** Boots!’ said Zurbriggen; ‘I know something about them. 
* * ¥* These of mine are the right sort of boots, They are the 
best. * * * Look here! this toe-cap is three-fold and the low- 
er leather round the foot is double, and the sole and heel right 
along are all one piece of leather in three layers; there is no join 
under the foot. * * .There is another point about them: the 
edges of the thin part of the sole under the instep in English boots 
are sewn together; they ought to be pegged. Snow rots the sew- 
ing, and then the soles separate and water gets in; but pegs 
swell with the wet, and only hold all the firmer. 1 have never seen 


a good pair of English climbing boots. They are all bad in differ- 
ent ways,’” 
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The chapter on “ The Ascent of Pioneer Peak” is appro- 
priately the finest in the book, as that was the crowning 
achievement of the expedition. The climbers reached an 
altitude of almost 23,000 feet, and one of their number nearly 
found his death during the descent, 


“ As we were going down the steep ice-wall,” says Mr. Conway, 
«just above the smooth rocks near the col by the first peak, we 
narrowly escaped an accident. Harkbir was leading, I was second, 
Zurbriggen was last. Bruce and Amar Sing were some way behind. 
Harkbir, as I have said, had no climbing-irons, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, the nails of his boots were quite rounded and smooth. 
He is not at all to blame for what happened. The ice-steps, small 
to star’ wit, were worn by use and half melted off. The time 
came when, as I expected, one gave way, and Harkbir went flying 
forwards. I was holding the rope tight and was firm on my claws, 
and Zurbriggen tad the rope tight behind me, The slope was 
very steep, but we easily held Harkbir. We were not descending 
straight down the slope, but traversing it diagonally. As soon, 
therefore, as Harkbir had fallen, he swung round with the rope, 
like a weight on the end of a pendulum, and came to rest, spread- 
eagled against the icy face. Now came the eee of — a 
counted and disciplined man to deal with. He did not lose his 
head or become flustered, but went quietly to work, and after a time 
cut a hole for one foot and another for the other; then he got on 
his legs and retrrned o he track, and we continued the descent 
At the time the whole incident seemed quite Ege | and ordi- 
nary, Lut I have often shivered since to think of it. e ice-slope 
below us where the slip happened was fully 2,000 feet long.”’ 

The whole narrative is exciting and stimulating, the work 
being one of the finest books of adventure and sport pub- 
lished in many years, Mr. McCormick’s illustrations give 
it a charm all their own, his mountain views, especially (and 
they form the greater part of the drawings), being superbly 
executed, In printing and binding the volume ranks with 
the best products of the American press, and will prove a 
source of endless delight and information to him who is wise 
enough to add it to the treasures in his library. 





‘*The Aged Poor in England and Wales’’ 
By Charles Booth. Macmillan & Co. 


THOSE WHO ARE acquainted with Mr. Booth’s elabo- 
rate and valuable work on the poor of London will welcome 
this new book from his pen, It has been prepared in the 
same manner as the work on London, the statistics being 
mostly from official sources, while the other facts presented 
have been collected partly by Mr, Booth himself, and partly 
by other persons working in collaboration with him, or under 
his direction. Mr, Booth is now a member of a Royal Com- 
mission on the subject with which this volume deals; but his 
own investigation had been started before that Commission 
was appointed, and has proceeded on different lines; he has, 
therefore, decided to publish the results of his own work in 
advance of the Commission's report. The investigation re- 
lated exclusively to persons over sixty-five years of age, with 
the object of ascertaining, not only the percentage of such 
persons who need relief, but also the sources from which the 
relief comes, whether from relatives, from private charity, or 
from the parish, and, in particular, to find out whether the 
practice of giving outdoor relief, which prevails in most parts 
of England, has any influence on the relative amount of pau- 
perism, 

The statistics given show that the number of old people 
in receipt of parish relief in the country at large is 30 
per cent., varying from 38 per cent. in the city of London to 
22} per cent. in some of the wealthy residential districts in 
the neighborhood of the large cities, But extensive investi-. 
farsa by Mr. Booth and his assistants in villages and rural 

istricts indicate that not more than 50 per cent. of the aged 
poor are really self-supporting, as many of them receive help 
from their relatives, or from other private sources As re- 
gards outdoor relief, Mr. Booth’s conclusion from the facts he 
has gathered is that “the proportion of relief given out-of- 
doors bears no general relation to the total percentage of 
pauperism” ; and he adds that “no policy stands out as on 
Eo average definitely superior to the others as regards the 
oO ‘sie 
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Such are some of the main results of Mr. Booth’s laborious 
investigations; but we can give no idea of the care, intelli- 
gence and fidelity with which the work has been done, nor 
of the elaborate tables of statistics and other facts with which 
the book is crowded, Those, however, who are familiar with 
the author’s other works will know what to expect. Mr, 
Booth tells us that in another volume he hopes “to deal with 
the administration of the poor law as regards the old, and 
with proposals for their relief in other ways.” He will also 
issue shortly two more volumes of his work on the poor of 
London, in which he will deal with the trades generally, 





‘¢In Varying Moods ’’* 
By Beatrice Harraden. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

IN THIS BUNDLE of short stories we find much of the 
cheery wisdom of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” and 
some new teachings that are well worth preserving. One of 
the great charms of Miss Harraden’'s work is the total ab- 
sence of pose ; she does not desire to teach—far less to ser- 
monize; but she is willing to impart to others that philoso- 
phy of life which she herself has evidently found so helpful. 
Modern as she is, she does not rush ahead into unexplored 
fields; she is contented to shape and adapt life in accord- 
ance with actual conditions and surroundings, And it is for 
this reason that we like her books and enjoy reading them 
and are benefited thereby. That in some lives the abom- 
ination of desolation is unrelieved by a single ray of joy, she 
sees plainly; if she did not, she would not be a child of our 
time, and would probably never have written a line, Of 
such pitiful lives she tells here in two stories, “A London 
Idyll” and “The Umbrella-Mender”—the latter convinc- 
ingly true, notwithstanding its weird unconventionality. 
Happier in subject, lighter in touch, yet with a promise of 
storm and stress for its eager young heroine, is the longest 
story in the volume, ‘At the Green Dragon.” Thecharm of 
this pastoral, its subtle touches and tender humanity are su- 

erb, and the short period of rest in the busy historian’s life 
is shared by the reader who rises from the perusal of the 
tale, refreshed and encouraged, The story we care for least 
is “ Sorrow and Joy: an Allegory,” in which, we think, the 
author has not been so successful as she might have been, 
The idea is a fine one, but the treatment is not on the same 
plane with it throughout. “The Painter and his Picture,” 
on the other hand, which is also an allegory, though it is not 
called so in the book, is far better, “A Bird of Passage” 
is a light sketch, aimed at snobbery, which it hits squarely; 
and “ The Clock-maker and his Wife ” is a deliciously quaint, 
old-fashioned story of people who have been happy together 
without ever discovering the fact. 

All these stories, but one, are thoroughly English in at- 
mosphere, and this suggests a speculation = the effect her 
visit to America may have upon Miss Harraden's future 
work, But whether our incurable optimism—which is en- 
tirely injustifiable, <a to some—affect her or not, it is 
probable that her work will improve in quality and breadth 
of view from year to year. For, notwithstanding her worldly- 
wisdom and her intimate knowledge of suffering, neither 
biographical sketches nor portraits are needed to show 
that she is still a young woman, and that her sympathies 
will grow broader and deeper as she travels farther on her 
road through this world of many sorrows and few and scanty 
pleasures. 





Two British Sonneteers 

1. Valete. Tennyson, and Other Memorial Poems. By H. D, Rawns- 

ley. Macmillan & Co, 2. Through Starlight to Dawn. By A. 

rnest Huishelwood, London: Gay & Bird. é 

IT IS AN UNFORTUNATE thing for a writer of verse to become 
so enamored of a single variety of the different verse-forms that, 
whatever the mood, the thought or the picture, his creation will 
always appear in that form. The metrical requirements of the 
sonnet are so easily learned, and its place in English is so. 
dignified, that almost every poet, born or made, is apt to 
in its practice: once in a while one finds a writer who seems to 


* See the Lounger, page 424.—Es. Critic. 
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unwilling to write any but sonnets, 

less of its just honors” to frown upon the majority of sonnets that 

are published va ig : I sg hecpand when they are served up in 
r. 


A critic has not to be “ mind- 


such quantity as in . D. Rawnsley’s book (1). Besides the 
collection before us, Mr. Rawnsley has published two volumes, 
“Sonnets at the English Lakes" and “ Sonnets round the Coast,” and 
we are informed that he has in preparation another, to be called, 
* Sonnets at the Swiss Lakes,” “ Valete,” etc.,contains about 120 
sonnets; supposing these other books each to contain the same 
number, it is quite possible to believe that Mr, Rawnsley holds the 
sonnet record—for quantity; and it is not to be expected that the 
quality of his work should be more than average. . Too much 
— leaves little time for thinking. The author groups his me- 
morial sonnets under various heading , such as “ Tennyson,” “The 
Royal Dead,” “ Heroes among Men,’ “ Leaders of Men,” “ Singers 
among Men,” etc., and he proves himself a person who keeps a 
store of grief on tap. His well of inspiration would seem to have 
been an obituary column: Death has not picked out one shinin 
mark but what Mr. Rawnsley has taken a shot “for the sonnet’s 
sake,” We have alluded to the quality of these sonnets. In justice 
to the writer, and for the instruction of our readers, we 
lines to one of our own Singers among Men, “ John 
Whittier ” :— 
** We shall not see again the deep-set eyes, 
Tight mouth, thought-furrows on the friendly face 
That never disavowed the Quaker race. 
His shock of years is garnered under skies 
Well known, well sung of, for his soul was wise 
With all the change of season, and the grace 
Of Nature, stored afield in lonely place, 
To melt the labourer’s heart with melodies, 


His voice was clear because he saw the truth, 
The simple truth that God would have men free; 
On furrows red with war his seed was thrown ; 
And loving right and hating tyranny, 
He fashioned for a nation in its youth | 
Such music as its age shall not disown.” 


For this kind of sonnet it must be said that Mr. Rawnsley does it 
very well. Having acquired the memorial habit, so to speak, and 
having the measure of the sonnet well in hand, there is no reason 
why he should not publish a volume as often as a sufficient num- 
ber of mortal leaves are fallen and gathered into the shadowed Past, 
But his work will not escape the charge of seeming to be made to 
order, and lacking inspiration, unless it be very different from that 
in this collection. 

The sonnets of Mr, A, Ernest Huishelwood are forty-three in 
number and are printed with a few other poems (2). The object of 
Mr, Huishelwood's contemplations being Love, one is prepared for 
such an outburst as 

** Love is supremest in most silent moods : 

’Tis in the powerlessness of whispered speech 
Love can reveal the hunger-thrill in each,— 

When not one sound on trembling wings intrudes 

On the still, hushed, lopesetsel iatetvedes 
Wherein two souls blend upwards till they reach 
A glory whence rapt voices bend to teach 

Of future joy in angel solitudes. 


Thou knowest the moods ! for thou hast made them all 
Holy with calms, so fathomless and deep, 
That e’en the music of thine own shy call 
Scarce stirs the solemn depths where kisses reap 
The golden stillness from the harvest-fall 
Of dreams that in thine eyes soft blushing sleep,” 
Like all the others of the author's sonnets this is correctly written 
so far as rhyme and metre are concerned, but its excess of senti- 
ment obscures any sense there might otherwise be in it. Some of 
Mr. Huishelwood's other poems are not devoid of charm, though 
none of them is without the marks which show the author to be a 
young and inexperienced hand. 

Mr, Rawnsley’s book is all of death, Mr. Huishelwood’s is all of 
love: both are nearly all of sonnets. We prefer one love, one 
death—and one sonnet. All love is too much of a good thing: all 
death, too much of a bad thing; and all sonnets, of the kind 
= here, too much of a thing neither very good nor very 
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New Editions of Verse 
THE DEMAND FOR the “ Poems of William Watson ” has led the 
to bring out a new edition of the collection published a 
year ago, For this the has carefully revised his work, cutting 
out several poems, and adding one piece of blank-verse, “ Vita 
Nuova,” written during his convalescence last spring. Such alter- 
‘ations as the book has undergone have im it: the poems are 


now more uniform in their quality—a quality so rare nowadays as 
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to make Mr. Watson’s poetry conspicuous in comparison with that 
written by his British contemporaries. We regret the absence of 
the early sonnets and lyrics from ‘“ The Prince’s Quest,” but the: 
exclusion of the clever “ Lines to Our New Censor” shows that 
Mr. Watson appreciates the difference in character between that 
skit and the main portion of his verse. We are gratified to find 
that he has not included “ The Eloping Angels.” As the collection 
now stands it is a noteworthy one. A new portrait of the poet is 
given as a frontispiece, and the book is admirably printed. There 
are two editions—one, limited to one hundred copies, bound in 
buckram, and the other similar in style to the former edition. 
(Macmillan & Co.——Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, whose ballads 
have given him such a prominence among modern ts, has re- 
vised his “ Ballads, ard Barrack-Room Ballads,” and added a few 
of his recent poems.to the collection, It is unnecessary to say 
more than that these stirring verses are entirely worthy of their 

eat ularity. Asa writer of narrative poems in ballad form 
Mr. Kipling has no living rival. His ‘“ East and West” is one of 
the finest ballads of the century. (Macmillan & Co.)——MRr. 
THOMAS O’HAGAN, whose “ A Gate of Flowers” has met with a 
generous reception, has prepared a new volume of his verse, in- 
cluding some of the pieces in the earlier book. This collection is. 
entitled “ In Dreamland,” and contains forty or more lyrical pieces,. 
many of them of a religious character. The author's work is 
marked by considerable agg though it is not always poetic in. 
character. (Toronto: The Williamson Book Co.) 





THE POETICAL COMPOSITIONS of Mr. Frank Leyton have more: 
melancholy to the line than is to be found in the verse of almost 
any other author. Melancholy seems to be Mr. Leyton’s favorite 
mood, grief his forte, and the writing of woeful blank-verse his- 
recreation. ‘‘ The Shadows of the Lake,” lately noticed in these 
columns, was sufficiently lugubrious to terrify the soul of the most 
fearless, yet we are informed that it is now in its fourth edition / 
And here is a volume of one hundred and fifty pages, entitled 
“Skeleton Leaves” (second edition), which purport to be from the 
“Diary of a Suicide”—a pleasant bit of reading for a winter's. 
evening! However large the editions of these dismal works, it is 
surprising and depressing to know that there are so many persons 
who’ find solace in such an unpoetic gloom. Were Mr. Leyton’s 
verse possessed of anything like the tic strength of James 
Thomson's “ City of Dreadful Night,” the case would be different, 
but Mr. Leyton’s verse is possessed of nothing save melancholy. 
“Hence, loathéd Melancholy!” (Longmans, Green & Co.)—— 
THERE IS NO EXCUSE now for-anyone not having a complete edi- 
tion of Longfellow’s poems, The new Cambridge Edition in one vol- | 
ume is a remarkable book for the price ($2). It is as complete in bio- 
gee and cog 6 eeneip notes as are most expensive editions. 

he paper is good, the type clear and the binding strong and taste- 
ful. It would be a good idea to issue Carhbridge editions of all the 
poets on this publisher’s list, for every American family should have 
at least one edition of the foremost American singers of songs. As 
a rule, one dislikes to have cheap books on his library shelves, but 
this Cambridge edition of Longfellow is cheap only in price. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 


New Books 

Lovis ARTHUR COOLIDGE and James Burton Reynolds, the 
Washington correspondents of the New York Recorder and the 
Boston Advertiser, respectively, give us in “ The Show at Washing- 
ton” a series of pen-pictures of our public men, from the President 
down to the latest M C., with anecdotes, bits. of biography, remi- 
niscences and light current comment. The corps diplomatique has. 
found a place in their pages, and may well thank the two writers for 
the sympathetic treatment it has received. Our own statesmen 
are treated in the off-hand, irreverent way to which public life has. 
accustomed them ere now. Most of the anecdotes are well worth 
preserving, the following being a fair specimen of their style :— 
** What is your amusement?” Senator Peffer was asked, ‘“ Well,” 
he said negatively, “ 1 don’t attend theatres, nor base-ball, nor dog- 
fights, nor cock-fights, nor horse-races ; I don’t play cards, I don’t 
play billiards.” Then he took in his hand “ as much of his fuscous. 
mahogany beard as he could grasp,” and added, after a minute, “ I 

t the most real fun in laying with the children in the street.’ 
The Washington Pub, Co.)——-THE SERVING of our breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners has quite as much to do with their palata- 
bleness as their cooking, and the servant who understands her 
duties boron? and sees that we can apply ourselves undisturbed 
to the art of eating, is certain of finding the way to our hearts. 
through our stomachs. Material comfort plays, after all, a great 
part in our happiness in life, and a dining-room that is well lighted,. 
rightly heated, and cheery with snowy linen and shining silver, is. 
an important factor in the shaping of our moods. How to earn. 
the gratitude of mankind by treating its material existence with 





The 


tender solicitude is told in “‘ The Expert Waitress,” by Anne Fran- 
ces Springsteed, which contains hints on all those things that we do 
not notice when they are carried out, but which make us miserable 
when they are oapersee. We knew that cooking is an art; after 
reading this little book we are inclined to say that waiting is a pro- 
fession. That housekeeper is wise: who invests in a copy of the 
work, and presents it to the woman who presides, under her direc- 
tions, over the dining-room. (Harper & Bros.)——IN “ ATHLE- 
Tics for Physical Culture” Mr. Theo, C. Knauff states anew the 
Si gry underlying all forms of sport, with the usual warnings. 

ooks of this kind are almost daily increasing in number, and con- 
tain, all of them, the same, or nearly the same advice, although, of 
course, each adds one or two new facts.to our knowledge. The 
illustrations in this volume are not very illustrative. (J. Selwin 
Tait & Sons.) 
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“ BASAL CONCEPTS IN PHILOSOPHY,” by Alexander T. Ormond, 
is a rather singular book. In its purpose it is an attempt to har- 
monize Hegelism with evolutionism, and both with Christian theol- 
ORY, and, as may be supposed, the attempt is not very successful. 

e problem that seems to have troubled Prof, Ormond most is 
the existence of evil, which he finds great difficulty in reconciling 
with the goodness of an omnipotent Creator. He endeavors to ac- 
count for evil by the theory that it originates, not in the Absolute 
Being, but in the opposite sphere of era but, as evil is a real 
and positive thing and not a mere negation, he is compelled to re- 
gard non-being as a reality, or, in his own words :—* We then raise 
non-being into a real datum, which explains something. There is 
no escape; either reality of non-being, or a choice between a one- 
sided pessimism or optimism, or else the surrender of the whole 
pram as an unsolvable riddle” (p. 38). That this theory of non- 

eing is attended with difficulty the author admits, and he has not 
succeeded in the least in removing that difficulty. Nor can we see 
any more merit in the doctrine of the logos which he advocates ; on 
the contrary, though that doctrine has had t influence and pop- 
ularity in the past, it is strangely out of place at the present day. 
Prof, Ormond has been a close student of German gong 2g and 
shows its influence not only in- his thought, but also in his style, 
which is involved and technical in a high de He writes with 
earnestness and with an evident desire to find a solid groundwork 
for morality and religion ; but we fear that his disciples will be few. 





(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
A’ MAJORITY OF THOSE who hunt big game from pure love of 
sport and adventure are natives of Great Britain, The ideal condi- 


tions are that ‘‘ the hunting-grounds shall be wild and remote, the 
quarry dangerous and all but unappro’chable, and the chase such 
as shall tax human endurance, human craft and human cou to 
the utmost.” A record of the experiences of hunters of this class, 
besides being interesting to those ing a taste for stories of 
adventure and exploration, is often of scientific value. Such is the 
case with a recent contribution to the Badminton Library of Sports 
and Pastimes, entitled ‘“ Big Game Shooting,” by Clive Phillipps- 
Wolley and others. The amount of material for a book on 
this subject was no doubt practically unlimited, but the editor has 
been satisfied with the accumulation of enough to make two vol- 
umes uniform with the others of this series, Both volumes are 
copiously illustrated and give descriptions of the appearance, habits 
and homes of nearly every variety of big game in existence. Inci- 
dentally much information is given in regard to the countries visited 
and their inhabitants. The contributors are all masters of the sub- 
jects of which they treat, and those who wish to learn anything 
about hunting methods, game, or camp-outfits for an expedition to 
any part of the world, will be quite sure to find what they want in 
these attractive volumes. (Little, Brown & Co.)———A REVIEW OF 
THE first edition of Captain Bigelow’s “ Principles of Strategy” 
appeared in The Critic of December 12, 1891. In the second edi- 
tion, just published, a number of improvements have been made. 
The chapter on “ The Essential Elements of Strategy” has been 
much simplified and the number of maps reduced without lessenin; 
the value of the book, Among the additions are descriptions o 
the campaigns of Shiloh and cellorsville and of Grant’s over- 
land campaign. Captain Bigelow is to be congratulated on the 
success of his work, which been favorably commented upon 
both at home and abroad. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





ANOTHER EDITION HAS APPEARED of the “ Famous Adventures 
and Prison Escapes of the Civil War,” a book of unusual interest 
to the general reader, The first article, the “‘ War Diary of a Union 
Woman in the South,” edited by G. W. Cable, gives a good idea of 
the trials and discomforts of non-combatants living within the 
theatre of operations of the Western armies and stax a the siege 
of Vicksburg from the point of view of a Union resident. There 
will be an added interest in this article for readers of The Critic 
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who remember the recent controversy between the author and Mr. 
Cable in regard to the latter’s editorial methods, The most thrill- 
ing of the other articles is the description of Col, Rose's Tunnel at 
Libby Prison, though the account of the escape of Gen, Morgan 
from the Ohio State Penitentiary at Columbus is a close second. 
Descriptions are also given of the celebrated railroad raid to Georgia 


in the spring of 1862 ; of the operations of M py be Partisan Rangers ; 
and of the escape of the of War of the Confederacy, 
Breckinridge. (The Century Co. —-WHILE AN ACCOUNT of the 


lives and times of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan was necessary to 
complete the series of the Rulers of India, it could not be expected 
that such an account will be of much interest to the general reader, 
The work of the author, Mr, Lewin B. Bowring, C.S.I., has been 
done carefully and thoroughly, and his book will be of value to any 
one specially interested in Indian history. The sketch covers the 

eriod from the time when Haidar Ali first brought himself prom- 
inently to notice (about the middle of the eighteenth century) to the 
siege of Seringapatam, which resulted in the death of Tipu Sultan 
(1799). This period was of vital importance to the future success 
of the British in India. The struggle between the English and 
French for supremacy in Southern India, although incidentally 
alluded to, does not come within the scope of tuis volume. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)——-THE “ TALES OF A NOMAD,” by Charles Mon- 
tague, is a fairly successful attempt to give a condensed account of 
the author’s experiences of sport and adventure in South Africa, 
A good description is given of the pleasures and dangers of hunting 
buffaloes, sea-cows, elephants, and other large game, The author 
also relates in an entertaining manner his military experiences in 
operations against the Basutos and Boers, The book is not illus- 
trated. The absence of maps may possibly be a result of the au- 
thor’s determination to give the pith of his personal adventures, 
avoiding all details not likely to prove interesting to the general 
reader. (Longmans, Green & Co.) : 





AYER's “ American Nowseee Annual” for 1893-94, just pub- 
lished, contains the same indexes, tables, etc., as in former years, 
brought down to date. The total number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals classified is 20,774, which does not include several hundred 
local church papers, and private and high-school organs. Of sia 
lications in foreign languages, this you supports over 800 Ger- 
man, 72 Swedish and 65 Danish-Norwegian papers. The 
have 56, the French not quite 50 organs of their own, the Bo- 
hemians 35. the Poles 22, the Hollanders 19 and the Italians but 
15. The Fins and the Welsh have each 5 papers in their own 
tongue, 4 are printed in Sclavonic, and 3 each in Russian, Portu- 
ese, Hungarian, Icelandic, Armenian, Chinese and Lithuanian. 
he list ends with 1 Gaelic, 1 Arabic and 1 Cherokee publication, 
The difference between the number of publications in German and 
Scandinavian, and that in Italian, becomes startling when we 
pg be a are taken into account, (Philadelphia N, W. Ayer 
n.) 





A GREAT Loss to American religious thought, a loss which was 
widely —— and deeply felt, occurred when Louis French 
Stearns died, Prof. Stearns was regarded as occupying a mediating 
penven in the theological controversies of the day, and this not 

rom 4 intellectual or temperamental weakness, but because his 
thorough learning and vigorous mind discerned what matters were 
really essential, He was a p ve theologian on conservative 
lines. This mental attitude can be understood when it is known 
that he studied under Dr. Hodge of Princeton, H. B. Smith of New 
York, and under Dorner, and Luthardt of Germany. “ Pres-. 
ent Day' Khegrge a Popular Discussion of Leading Doctrines of 


the Christian “id Lewis French Stearns, late Protessor of 
Christian henet Ry ngor Theological Seminary, with a bio- 
graphical 


sketch, by George L. Prentiss, contains, in Rigor oon 
chapters, what amounts almost to a complete body of divinity. 
Prof. Stearns clearly conceived of the idea of the divine immanence, 


and distinctly marked the boundary line between it and pantheism, 
The special element of these lectures which we value highly is their 
clear and concise treatment of the development of theology in Ameri- 


ca. The'paper on “ The Present Direction of Theol hought in 
the Con ional Churches in the United States,” read before the 
Inte nal Council in London, 1891, is included in this volume, 
It gave its author immediately 4 world-wide reputation. Copious 
in ; Leqessacy A made, show that the editing of this volume was 
a labor of friendship. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





“THE ENGLISHMAN AT Home,” by Edward Porritt, is not 
cisely what its title seems to promise, It is a description of 
English government in all its ments, national, imperial 
‘mu , with special reference to the functions of 
officers and the details of administration, Its author, as he tells us 


in his preface, was employed in early life in reporting the proceed- 
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ings of town councils, boards of guardians, county courts and other 
m and judicial bodies, and afterwards those of Parliament ; 
while for some years past he has lived in the United States. Hence 
he has had excellent opportunities of becoming familiar with the 
practical working of the English government, and also of ascer- 
taining what Americans need to know about it. He opens his 
work with an account of the municipal and other petty local 
authorities, and then proceeds to describe the central government 
—an arrangement that we should not ourselves adopt, but which 
is in harmony with the decentralizing tendencies of the time. Mr. 
Porritt’s chapters, especially the earlier ones, are rather overloaded 
with detail, and his work has none of the philosophic breadth that 
distinguishes those of Bagehot and some other writers, but it con- 
tains a amount of information that will be of use to American 
students of political science, and even to ordinary readers who wish 
to be properly informed about the political movements of the time. 
The description of the Ministry and of the mode of doing business 
in Parliament will be of the most interest to the general reader, 
while even thorough students of political science will learn some- 
thing from Mr. Porritt’s account of the local administration. In 
these days, when Americans take more interest than ever before in 
English politics, and when it is more than ever important that the 
two great branches of the English race should understand each 
other, such books as this are to be welcomed. (Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co.) 





** Bibliographica *’ 

THE FIRST of the twelve parts of this new quarterly publication 
indicates in no uncertain manner the place it is to occupy in the es- 
teem of book-lovers. Sumptuously printed, dignified in size and 
with artistically proportioned margins, it attracts and invites to 
reading. The contents are worthy of their dress, and each contrib- 
utor seems to have aimed at demonstrating that erudition need not 
necessarily be dry—a poole neste. in which each and every 
one of them has succeeded. Mr. W. Y. Fletcher opens the series 
with an article on “ A Copy of Celsus from the Library of Grolier,” 
the early Italian binding, not the learned “De Medicina” it envel- 
opes, being the subject of his discourse. Mr, Charles I, Elton is 
amusing and interesting anent the eccentric “ Christina of Sweden 
and her Books” and her learned favorites and their sufferings. 
Mr. H, Oskar Sommer devotes an entertaining paper to ‘“ Raoul 
Lefevre and Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye,” which Caxton 
translated and printed about 1475 under the title of “ The Recuy- 
ell of the Histories of Troye""—the first book printed in the Eng- 
lish tongue. Mr. Andrew Lang discourses on ‘‘ Names and Notes 
in Books,” ly in reference to the books in his own library. 
“ What a pity it is,” he says, “ that all owners of books do not put 
their signatures on a fly-leaf !—it is more interesting than a book- 

late, and takes up less room, It is interesting to learn who have 
Coon our predecessors, and to trace them, perhaps for four hun- 
dred years, would be of exceeding interest.” ‘“ As to inscribed 
copies-from friends,” he remarks elsewhere, “ they ought to have 
their pages cut at once, I may have told before the anecdote of a 
lady on whose shelves I found my immortal works, ‘ pages un- 
opened.’ So I cut the pages of the next book I sent her (with a 
touching inscription), and, meeting her months later, I said, ‘ You 
see, I saved you the trouble of cutting the pages.’ ‘Oh, were the 

cut ?' she said innocently; and let this be a lesson to au- 
thors.” Mr R, Proctor enumerates the various forms of “ The 
Accipies Woodcut”’ at present known to him; M. Octave Uzanne 
contributes a sparkling review of “La Bibliophilie Moderne” in 
‘ France since the beginning of this contigs ending with a clever 
speculation on the influence the phonograph. and the kinetograph 
may have on the future of the printed word; Mr. S. T. Prideaux 
gives an appreciative review of Thoinan’s “ Les Relieurs Frangais, 
I 1800"; Mr. E, Gordon Duff begins an interesting inquiry 
into the identity of “ The Stationers, at the Sign of the Trinity” in 
St. Paul's ch 


urchyard, eng is the pres@ht paper the period from 
1506 to 15; and Mr, Alfred W, Pollard closes the volume with a 
study of the meaning and the importance of ‘‘ The Books of Hours 


of Geoffroy Troy.” The illustrations accompanying several of the 
articles are of artistic as well as of great bibliographical value. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


The Lounger 

Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN writes from California to ask me 
to tell the readers of 7%e Critic that the other stories included in 
a little book just issued by J. S, Ogilvie under the name of “‘ The 
Umbrella Mender,’ by Beatrice Harraden, author of ‘Ships that 
Pass in the Night,’ were not written by her, though the title-page 
is so worded as to deceive the reader into thinking that they are 
hers. The ese pong of the book is, of course, entirely unauthor- 
ized. Miss Harraden is concerned lest the people whom she cares 
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to reach should think she has been writing without giving the best 
of herself to them, as she always tries to do. I fear, however, that 
this correction will hardly reach the pay ae of books bearing the 
imprint of the house in question : they form a class apart—a large 
one, possibly, but not a cultured one, ‘“ The Umbrella Mender,” 
by the way, is a capitally told little story, vividly recalling, though 
of course without any — of plagiarism, the opening chap- 
ter of Mrs, Craigie’s “‘ Study in Temptations.” The comparison 
is worth making for oneself. 
* * * 

Miss HARRADEN tells me that she had a very pleasant though 
nas journey to the Pacific coast. The fact that she was the 
author of “ Ships” leaked out somehow, and ensured her the kind- 
est treatment. The Walapi Indians interested her hugely; and she 
half determined to make a detour in order to see a snake-dance of 
the Moquis. Riding on a Mexican pony is at present her favorite 
recreation. She finds the little village near her friends’ ranch 
in San Diego County full of interesting characters; and she has 
already set to work on her new book. The first two pages that 
were carried away by the wind, but were discovered 
in a cactus and returned to her. (See page 421.) 

7. * * 


THE PORTRAIT OF the late Prof. Henry Morley reproduced here- 
with is taken from 7he Pall Mall Budget, the original-having been 


afterwar 





an Elliott & Fry photograph. The Budget tells two or three in- 
teresting anecdotes of the well-known historian and compiler of 
English literature. 

*_ * * 


THE BARD OF PENBRYN, as Mr. Lewis Morris is sometimes 
called, has been interviewed in behalf of The English Illustrated. 
The piquancy of the interview lay in his interlocutor's effort to in- 
a an aspirant for the laurels into talking of the Laureateship. 
Whether Mr. Morris is confident of getting the appointment, or is 
in doubt on the subject and wishes to be put’ out of his misery, 
does not fully appear from what heis reported as saying. “ I think 
it very wrong—most unjust, I will even say,—that no appointment 
has been made before this. The only parallel instance since the 
post was created is that after Wordsworth’s death, and the dela 
was not then so long. * *: * I think it is most mischievous,’ 
he continued, “ that the post should not have been filled before, for 
it costs nothing—the salary is infinitesimal, and yet the honor of the 
appointment forms, and would always form, a legitimate object of 
ambition and incentive to poets, and in these days, if once allowed 
to drop, it will never be revived. Meantime its absence influences 
criticism mischievously.” 

* * 
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MR. MORRIS WAS VERY CORDIAL in his praise of Mr. Swinburne 
and of his own namesake—¢he poet M m of “ The Earthi 
Paradise”), He also praised the flying-machine—an invention cal- 
culated to give a tremendous lift to the imagination of the poet of 
the future. ‘“ What,” he exclaimed, “ will be the vast poetical vista 
when men learn the art of navigation in the air!” 

‘“‘ The future of poetry is vast,immense. Think of the midnight 
flights we may have six or seven years hence through or over the 
thunder and lightning, and over the stormy sea and endless plains, 
till with the morning, if we may believe the maxim, the sun rises 
over the gcd snows of the frozen Alps, or some white-walled town. 
Think of electric wires possibly through the depths of interstellar 
Space tosome distant star. And this is what we may expect in the 
near future——much, perhaps, within the next ten years.” 

7 * * 


I MUCH FEAR ME the poet of imagination will get little help from 
the flying-machine—as little, indeed, as he has obtained from those 
marvellous inventions, the bye Fy 2 and telephone. No “ midnight 
flights” in a balloon would add anything worth having to the po- 
ems of Shakespeare, Shelley, Tennyson or Keats. A more prosaic 
suggestion has probably never been made by = calling him- 
self a poet. Yet Mr. Morris partly bases on this fallacy a belief 
that “ we are on the verge of a larger ical outlook than we have 
ever been before.” Is, then, the “ outlook” from the topmost peak 
of the Himalayas more “poetical” than that from the- banks 
of the Avon? Poetry is a thing not of the eye, but of the mind’s 
eye, Horatio, The poet of Hades may need a step-ladder to enlarge 
his view, but the poets of Hell and the Inferno looked into their hearts 
and wrote. After this interview the Bard of Penbryn need write 
no more poems to prove that he is not a poet. 

* * * 


TO WHAT STAR or planet, by the way, would Mr, Morris like to 
hitch the earth with telegraph wires ?—the earth, that turns on its 
own axis every day, revolves around the sun every year, and is 
circumnavigated by the moon once in every four weeks. 

* * * 


MRS. MANNINGTON CAFFYN, whose portrait I give here, holds 
a prominent place in the group of English woman writers who 
have leaped into instant popularity during the last two years. She 
stands apart from all of them, however, 
in the trend of her thought and specu- 
lation, believing that the ultra “ modern- 
ity” ofthe present-day: young girl is 
usually killed by the joys of motherhood, 
She has set forth this theory in “A 
Yellow Aster.” Mrs. Caffyn, Mr, Waugh 
told us some time ym is at work on a 
new novel. Let us hope that it will be 
more a and less given to ex- 
travagant phraseology than was that 
much-discussed story. She has been 
living at. Kensington, London, since her 
iyi «3, return from Australia, where she spent 
Shi de several years with her husband, who 

is a physician, for the benefit of his health, 

** * 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR has discovered Capt. Mahan, and of 
his “ Influence of Sea Power on History’’ exclaims (date not given): 
—‘I am just now not reading, but devouring Capt, Mahan’s book, 
and am trying to learn it by heart. It is a first-class work and 
classical in all points, It is on board all my ships, and constantly 
quoted by my captains and officers,” The English universities 
also have discovered the American historian: on Monday Cam- 
peaes made him a Doctor of Laws, and since last Wednesday he 
has been able to write “ D. C. L, Oxon.” after his name, ‘ Who 
reads an American book?” 





} a‘ 7, (\ “y 


* * * 


The Westminster Budget is printing a series of photographs 
and descriptions of ‘‘ Carlyle’s Early Homes,” from the pen and 
camera of Mr. Henry Shelley. Ecclefechan, the Sage’s birthplace, 
is the first of the places to be pictured and described. The village, 
it seems, is innocent of hero-worshippers. 


‘** While all the world knows only one Carlyle, the natives of the 
small Annandale town where he was born havea provoking habit 
of asking pilgrims thither the astounding question, ‘WAsch Car- 
lyle?’ There is a tradition in the district that an old roadman, 
now dead, happening to be addressed by a party of Carlyle dev- 
otees, ran over the names of the various members of the family, 
‘and dwelt with special emphasis upon that of Sandy, ‘who was a 

rand breeder o’ soos.’ ‘ But there was one called Thomas, you 

now,’ rejoined the leader of the pilgrims. ‘ Aye,’ retorted the 
old roadman, ‘there was Tam; he gaed awa’ up to London, but 


J dinna think he ever did muckle guid,’” 
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This is a pendant to the story Jefferson tells, of the 
New Hampshire countryman who used iel Webster as an aw- 
ful example of the danger of book-larnin’. “There used to be a 


boy down here named Daf'l Webster, and he warn’t satisfied to 
know what his father knew before him, and went away to get 
more schoolin’, and nobody ever heerd of him agen.” 


A Poem by Verlaine 


The Atheneum publishes the following “Memento dédié 4 Ed- 
mund Gosse” by the French poet, apropos of his lecture in Bar- 
nard’s Hall, London, on Oct, 21, 1893 :— 


‘*Dans ce hall cing fois séculaire, J'entretenais de mon pays, 
Sur ce fauteuil dix fois trop De cette France athénienne, 
grand, Une élite londonienne 
A ce pupitre révérend, Dont les voeux furent obéis, 
Qu’une lampe, vieux cuivre, 
éclaire, 


J’étais comme en quel temps an- Puisque de l'estrade s¢vére 
cien ! Tl ne tombait, conformément 
Et l’éme un peu du Moyen-Age Au réel devoir du moment, 
M'investissait d'un parrainage Que ces mots: ‘ bien dire et bien 
Grave, a mes airs miirs séant bien. faire,’ 


Ma parole, en l’antique enceinte, Et tel bel autre Z¢ cetera, 
Ne jurait pas trop célébrant Donts’est joint la bonne salle,— 
La foi du passé, sir garant, Coin de la ville colossale 
L’éternel Beau, vérité sainte Oh, ce soir, l’Esprit se terra, 


Je conserverai la mémoire 
Bien profondément et longtemps 
De ces miens sé¢rieux instants : 
Ou je revécus de I’histoire. 


Paris, le 21 Mars, 1894. Pau. VeRLaine.” 


The Author of ** The Raiders ”’ 


THE REV. S. R. CROCKETT was born in 1859, at Duchrae, near 
Galloway, of a family of small farmers. He received his first in- 
struction at the Lawrieston school, playing the truant, however, 





Reproduced from Ths Bookman London), 
8, R, CROCKETT, 


with the commendable assiduity that seems to presage future 
greatness. In 1868 his parents feft the Duchrae farm for a house 
at Castle Douglas, and here the future novelist found an admira- 
ble teacher in the late John Cowper, afterwards Lecturer on Eng- 
lish at Moray House, Normal Co! Edinburgh. . In 1876, when 
he was sixteen years old, Mr. Crockett went to Edinburgh Uni- 


versity, where he took his four years later, accepting imme- 
diately a position as travelling tutor. lie held several such places, 
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and thus came to visit all Europe, and even parts of Africa and 
Asia. During this period of his life he contributed verses to differ- 
ent Scottish pci His poetry was published in a volume, under 
the title of “Dulce Cor: the Poems of Ford Bereton.” In 1886, 
having completed his theological studies, Mr. Crockett went to 
Penicuik, and has since then been the minister of that village. ‘“ The 
Stickit Minister” was his first work in prose. It was begun in 
1891 and published in the spring of 1893, running through six edi- 
tions within twelve months, and establishing its author's reputation. 
Of his new book, “ The Raiders,” a review appeared in 7he Critic 
of May 1 Mr. Crockett recently summed up his literary be- 
liefs as follows :—* 1 look on Scott as my master, after Stevenson, 
Indeed, Scott is the master of all of us, if I may speak for the 
younger men who have made their success lately. What people 
want nowadays is something objective, an artistic version of the 
facts of real life. The day of the subjective is over for the present 
—we are all tired of hearing persons analyzing their emotions.” 


MacLean’s English Reader 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC :— 


The reviewer of “ An Old and Middle English Reader” by G. E, 
MacLean seems to labor under a misconception with regard to 
Prof, MacLean’s share of work in that book. Having attended 
for several years Prof. Zupitza’s lectures and exercises, and being 
familiar with -he “ Ubungsbuch ” as well as the new “ Reader,” I 
beg to state that Prof. MacLean’s “ Reader” is not, and was not 
As mally an outgrowth of Zupitza’s lecture-room exercises.” 
Prof. Zupitza covers in a semester only a few of the specimens 
(about 6). As I happen to know that the editor of the “ Reader” 
has spent only one semester in Berlin—some ten years ago,—Z.’s 
interpretations cannot have—and, as a matter of fact, have not fur- 
nished the American scholar with any material to speak of for a 
work published in 1894. The selections are a reproduction of the 
German professor's texts, indeed ; and the is based on Z,'s 
short vocabulary, But—what in the eyes of many students of Eng- 
lish is the greatest merit of the book—its elaborate etymological 
Yn which it required years of hard study to complete, is en- 

ly independent and as original as any publication of extracts in 
a Reader with a. That the “ excellent, almost overcrowded, 
introductions” have nothing whatever to do with Z.’s lectures, it is 
almost needless to say. Prof. MacLean's adoption of such texts 
for exercises as he considered to be the best extant, and his work- 
ing on the strict, scientific methods of the most eminent German 
scholars in the field of ee philology, does not justify, I think, 
the reviewer's statement that the book “can * * * lay noclaim 
to original research.” FRIEDRICH KLAEBER, 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 27 May, 1894. 


[In 1886 Prof. MacLean published through Ginn & Co.“ An 
Old and Middle English Reader, with a Vocabulary by Dr. Julius 
Zupitza, 3d edition, Edited, with Notes, by George Edwin Mac- 
Lean.” In 1894 he publishes, through Macmillan & Co., “ An Old 
and Middle English Reader on the Basés of Prof. Julius Zupitza's 
Alt-und sentabengiochon Ubungsbuch, with Introduction, Notes, 
and . By George Edwin MacLean.” Now what is this 
work of Zupitza’s, which is admittedly the core and basis of 
both the MacLean publications? The Vienna edition of 1882 has 
the title “ Alt-und Mittelenglisches Ubungsbuch sum Gebrauche 
bei Universitits- Vorlesungen, mit einem Worterbuch von Julius 
Zupitza.” Of what does Zupitza’s Reader consist ? It is an “ exer- 
cise-book” composed of 4 scraps of Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
English, and Praneed by the Professor,.frst, for use in his own 
class-room, and, second, for use in others’ class-rooms. What 
has Prof, MacLean done with this “ exercisé-book"? In his first 
publication (which is the essential part of his second also), he 
simply translates Zupitza’s notes word-for-word and adopts his 
texts line-by-line. In the second publication he takes the same 
texts identically, with pres an omission or two, and says “the 
introductions, notes and glossary were prepared by me.” Is this 
true? or is the reviewer dreaming? On a careful and renewed ex- 
amination of the book criticised we find (1) that Prof. MacLean has 
rage “Dp " the first 25 ‘pages of notes and introduc- 

A com n of the notes with Zupitza’s original shows that 
very many of them are a | appropriated from Z., and the biblio- 
pe are extensions of Z.’s, or compiled.from Wiilker, oy 

orley, Brooke, Ten Brink, etc. (2) From pp. XLIX to LXXIV (2 
pages—all that remains of the “‘ notes and introductions’) we fin 
that Prof. MacLean's pupil, Mr. Triggs of the University of Chica- 
go, has written near! the matter, including 9 or 10 pages on 
eeaien. S = MacLean — al ae ee 

\ - (4) The glossary undamentally Zupitza’s, but 
Prof Maclean has added 80 or 90 of new matter, some of it 
of doubtful value, to the original 85 or 86 . The new mat- 
ter consists of inserted etymologies compi 
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mann, Skeat, Paul and Braune, Douse, Balg, Ettmiiller, Grimm, 
Kluge, Sievers, Morris, etc. Prof. M.’s champion claims this as 
“ original research,” Isit? We trow not: it iscompilation pure and 
simple. We would not detract one iota from the admirable labors 
of the compiler, but we cannot conscientiously praise his work for 
what it is not—* original”: it is through and through other men’s. 
(and women’s) work, intelligently adapted, such as Prof. MacLean 
( p. XIV) describes as “the gilding with which I have overlaid 
his [Zupitza’s] pure gold.” (5) Prof. MacLean himself (p. 
XIX) admits that his “ etymological zeal has run away with him,” 
here and there.—THE REVIEWER. | 





The Publisher or the Public ? 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The interesting question as to the absolute merit of a literary 
production and the standard by which it should be judged has been 
recently discus-ed in The Critic; but the Lounger fails to refer 
his correspondent to the fact that lies back of this subject and fur- 
nishes the clue to the problem. 

Literature is an art. Its standards of merit are absolute, as severe: 
as truth, and as perfect as beauty; but the art critic is fallible. He 
is, Moreover, not a publisher, and the publisher is not a critic. He 
would probably be far from wishing to advance a claim to the title. 
He is a man of business, whose customers must be satisfied. It is. 
not his business to educate their taste; but it is his business to su 
ply the demand which that taste creates. It is the public that should 

censured for its failure to apply the standards of art in literature. 

The subject in this aspect is admirably presented by Mr. Warner 
in his Study in the April Harper's. ‘“ Let there be no misconcep- 
tion as to this term ‘ literary quality,’” he says, “ It is not some- 
thing superfluous, but necessarily inherent in all good work, as 
necessary as correct drawing is toa pictire. * * * The Greek 

* * * was recited to audiences trained to be more criti- 
cal than any other audiences to whom a literary product has. 
ever been submitted. They demanded artistic perfection in tech- 
nique. They demanded form in this art, the constant application. 
of fundamental laws, as they did in the work of the sculptors. 
They permitted no more violations of art in literature than in the 
proportions and construction of the human figure. * * .* 
great deal has been said recently upon the desirability of criticism, 
of the knowledge and application in all literary judgment of certain 
eternal and cosmopolitan standards. * * * The professional 
critic can do little more than ‘point the. way, * * * until the 
public is itself educated in the exercise of discrimination.” 

The Critic of April 7 affords an apt illustration of this assertion. 
The reviewer who discusses the books of Mrs, Grand speaks with 
severity of her habitual lack of construction and of her deficiency 
in the sense of form :—‘ She has no more sense of form than regu- 
lated the March Hare's Tea-Party.” This is a sufficiently strict 
application of two of the essential rules of literary art; yet, although 
it is said that “ The Heavenly Twins” suffered numerous rejections. 
at the hands of publishers. it is not probable that one of the num- 
ber was influenced in his decision by the conviction that its lack of 
artistic form and the glaring defects in its construction would seri- 
ously offend the critical taste of the majority of his readers. It is. 
more likely that its subject-matter and the drift of its tendency were: 
uppermost in his consideration of it. 

he magazine editor, being more often a man-of-letters, may 
cherish his individual convictions on the subject of literary art; yet 
he is no less likely to be biased in them than are the hanging-com- 
mittee of an art-gallery, or the guardians of our public taste and 
morals who object to St..Gaudens’s designs. The paradise of the 
artist is not here and now. It is an encouraging fact, however,. 
that the good has so uniformly maintained its place above the 
mediocre and the bad. The taste of the centuries is founded upon 
cosmopolitan and eternal standards, if that of the passing genera- 
tions is not. The work that is of absolute merit is not eventually 
obscured by its lack of popularity. The true and the beautiful in. 

art embody an imperishable virtue, 
CONSTANCE GODDARD Dv BOIs.. 

WATERBURY, CONN., 19 May, 1894. 


London Letter 


AN UNIQUE ACHIEVEMENT invites an unique recognition ; and’ 
so, if (as Mr. George Smith himself suggested) there was panhing 
anomalous in a dinner given to a publisher by his authors, it was ad- 
mirably justified by the fact that the guest was no less a person 
than the projector and proprietor of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography.” The banquet was given at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on Wednesday evening, the present editor of the Dictionary, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, being inthe Chair. Among those present were— 
besides the guest of the evening—Mr. Leslie Stephen, Lord Edward 
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Fitzmaurice, Mr. Humphry Ward, Mr. John Murray, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Dr. Garnett, Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. Locker-Lampson, Mr, 
Sidney Colvin and many others. The event of the evening was em- 
hatically the appearance of Mr. Sidney Lee as.an orator. He spoke 
in resonant, eloquent tones, and his speech was full of graces and for- 
tunate phrases. Mr, Smith, in responding, said that he had at first 
thought of making the Dictionary international, but had been per- 
suaded by Mr. Leslie Stephen from attempting a task which, ex- 
rience had since shown, would have been practically hopeless. 
here were pleasant allusions during the evening to Mr. Smith’s 
relations to some of the groves authors of the age, to Thackeray and 
Robert Browning, Charlotte Bronté and Ruskin, with all of whom 
he was at one time or another connected in the dual capacity of 
publisher and friend. Needless to say, mention was also made of 
the old Cornhill Magazine, which, in its floweriest days of Leslie 
Stephen’s editorship, was undoubtedly the most literary periodical 
that has ever entered the arena of journalism. Indeed, it was a 
festive and genial occasion, well worthy of the work it celebrated, 
a work quite unique in its absolute freedom from the hindrances 
of commercial enterprise, a work undertaken and executed solely 
from an enthusiasm for literature. 


Mr. George Moore is a fortunate man. No sooner does he write 
a novel, than its success is secured by a public controversy upon 
its morality ; no sooner does he attempt play-writing, than he places 
his piece in hands which are bound to lift it into notice. During 
the present week a special matinée was given at Daly's Theatre, 
at which a short play, called “ Journeys End in Lovers Meeting” 
was produced, the authors of which were Mr, George Moore and 
= Oliver Hobbes, while the three characters eres by no 
ess redoubtable a trio than Miss Ellen Terry, Mr, William Terriss 
and Mr, Forbes Robertson. Of course the piece succeeded: but 
it did more - it deserved success. The names of the authors are a 

arantee for clever dialogue, but readers of “ The Fool's Hour” 
in The Yellow Book were probably unprepared for the amount of 
action and character which animated it, Miss Terry had a part 
which gave yagi sce for a good deal of subtlety in the interpre- 
tation, and she played it with unusual skill and jeg of touch, 
Probably we shall hear more of this collaboration which, from 
pe extreme diversity of its component talents, ought to bear golden 

ruit. 

The success of Mrs. J. R. Green’s new book is attracting the at- 
tention of a new class of readers toa personality which is already fa- 
miliar both in literary circles and in the undefined regions of society, 
It must be about twenty years ago that there first arose a whisper 
about a lady of great beauty and considerable wealth who had con- 
ceived a romantic attachment for John Richard Green, At that 
time the historian’s health had already broken down, and, when the 
lady in question became his wife, she found it. necessary to give 
much of her time to nursing him. This duty she accepted with 
singular devotion, Being an earnest student. of history, Mrs, Green 
was also able to give her husband much assistance in his litera’ 
work, and she has herself been for years at work upon the beak 
which is now upon everyone's lips, Mrs. Green was an Irish 
girl of property; and, despite her inclination to society life, is a 
professed Home-Ruler. She gives dainty little dinners, which are 
noted both for their excellence and for the distinction of the guests 
invited to them; and she is greatly interested in the stage and 
dramatic literature. She has a large circle of friends, and among 
them are all the most notable people in town. 


The memory of the younger generation is so short that the crit- 
ics who have recently made so much of the verses of Mr. J. D. 
Hosken, the postman-poet, have probably forgotten that he had a 
predecessor in his own department. uring the present week 
there died at Braunton, in North Devon, Edward Capern, who 
some twenty years ago was more on the lips of the young literary 
enthusiast than even Mr. Hosken has been with us. He was 
seventy-six _— old when he died, and his name has. long been 
left unmentioned. It was only when his death was announced that 
people recalled his memory. 

It is rumored that Mr. Anthony Hope’s successful novel, “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” is to be dramatized, with a view to its early 
production at a London theatre. ag | ag plays have been 
worked into novels, as, for example, Wilkie Collins's “ Frozen 
Deep”; but very few novels have madc good plays, Dickens, it is 
well known, had a rooted objection to his stories’ being dramatized, 
and he was right; for every attempt of the kind has resulted 
in failure. Let us hope that “ The Prisoner of Zenda” will have 
better fortune. At any rate it merits every possible success. 

The most interesting book of the week is unquestionably Mr. 
Norman Gale’s volume of “Cricket Songs,” just published by 
Messrs, Methuen & Co. Hitherto the of the national game 
has alternated between mere sporting j gle with no relation to lit- 
erature and a somewhat academic and uninspiring kind of verse 
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that could make no appeal to the practical cricketer. Mr. Gale has- 
succeeded in achieving a novel triumph. His songs are always poe- 
try, but they are also genuine, enthusiastic palaerations anak 
he calls “ the vine of games,” They have something of Mr. Ki 
ling’s faculty of introducing the technical phrase into a poem with- 
out injuring its art, and in more than one of the variations of the 
swinging metre they recall the melodies of “ Barrackroom Ballads.” 
Mr. Gale is a keen cricketer himself: he has put his heart of hearts: 
into this volume, and is anxiously hopeful for its success. His. 
hope will certainly not be disappointed; these are by far the best 
things he has yet done. 

The Rhymers Club, the members of which, individually and col+ 
lectively, 1 have occasionally mentioned in these columns, have 
ready a new volume of verses. It is to be published this day 
week, and will contain poems by most of the writers who contrib- 
uted to the first collection, two years ago. The interval between 
the earlier and the present books has brought most of the Club, 
and in especial Mr. W. B, Yeats, into greater prominence, and it is 
probable that the anthology will be interesting, At any rate, it will 
contain representative examples of the best work in verse which 
the younger generation is producing. For that reason alone it will 
deserve observation. 

LONDON, June 8, 1894. 


Boston Letter 


IT SOUNDS ODD to say that one must ehvy the possessor of @ 
book on the “ Proceedings” of a society to which he does not be- 
long, but in the case of a book which I am poing to mention that envy 
may well exist. The “Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society” is not a book of ordi character—far from 
it. In its pages appear the words of eminent men upon sub- 
jects of great interest, words by clergymen and statesmen, by 

istorians and poets. And yet this book goes only to the hun- 
dred members of this famous old Society, and to a few libraries, 
To illustrate the richness of its pages, | may mention that in one 
brief section are contained an o 1 poem by Dr, Holmes, the 
valuable autobiographical fragment left by Francis Parkman and 
the printed words of Robert C. Winthrop, George S, Hale, John 
Lowell, Dr. George E. Ellis and Leverett Saltonstall. Regerding 
the Parkman fragment, it has been said that even the historians 
intimate associates did not really know the man until the words of 
this paper were before. them. There is, too, in the volume a 
most valuable contribution on the “ Spanish Discoveries of Amer- 
ica,” by Charles Francis Adams—a strong, independent remon- 
strance against unmeasured laudation of Columbus. Mr, 
argues that the discovery of America by Columbus in 1492, instead 
of being of unqualified beneficence to mankind, was one of the 
gresiens misfortunes that has ever befallen the human race, 

e was in the service of Catholic Spain, Had the discovery been 
made by a Protestant nation it would have been different, accord- 
ing to him. As for the discoverers—never in the history of buc- 
caneering, exclaims Mr. Adams, did any black-visaged gang of ruf- 
fians swarming over a vessel's. side indulge in such atrocities, in 
such general plunder, murder and cruelty, as that band with Co- 
lumbus at its head, “They looted two continents,” he declares, 
This will illustrate the great vigor of the articles in the “ Proceed- 


ings.” ws 

ir. Horace E. Scudder’s “ Memoir of Longfellow,” in the same 
volume, is a splendid literary tribute. “He was a consummate 
translator,” says the editor of The Atlantic Monthly, “ because the 
vision and faculty divine which he were directed toward 
the reflection of the facts of nature and society, rather than toward 
the facts themselves. He was like one who sees a landscape in a 
Claude Lorraine glass; by some subtle edge of the mirror every- 
thing has been composed for him, T 
the rich material of history, of poetry and of other arts, he saw these 
in forms already existing; and his art was not so much a recon- 
struction out of crude material as a representation, a rearrange- 
ment in his own exquisite language, of what he found and admir- 
ed. He was first of all a composer, and he saw his subjects in 
their relations rather than their essence, To tell again old tales, 
to reproduce in forms of delicate fitness the scenes and narra- 
tives which others had invented—this was his delight; for in doing 
this -he was conscious of his power, and he worked with ease, 
“The whole poem of ‘ Michael Angelo,’ Mr. Scudder adds, * can 
be taken as in some res Longfellow's ge, Son Then 
there is Dr. Green’s interesting “ Account of the Library of the 
Society,” a subject so enlivened by clear, crisp style and appro- 
priate verbal illustration as to become entertaining to the general 
reader as well as valuable to the historian, But about that I 
will write in a later letter, for it has many points of interest to 
the reader and the librarian. The ‘paper, by Justin Winsor, on 
the “ Anticipations of Cartier’s Voyages,” and the translations of 
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the letters of Pero Menéndez, count among the more notable 
historical articles in the book, while the Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s 
“Memoir of Parkman” and Dr. Ellie’s remarks on Phillips 
Brooks, Dr. Peabody, E. L. Bynner and Jared Sparks are among 
the contributions bearing especially upon literary men. Such a 
book as this becomes more and more valuable as the years go 
by. The present issue is Vol. VIII. of the second series, but, as the 
first series had twenty numbers (besides the index), this is really 
thez8th volume. The “Collections” of the Society, entirely distinct 
from the “ a have reached their 58th volume. . 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has gone to his summer home at 
Beverly and, as the warm weather always agrees with the Autocrat, 
it is to be hoped that he will gain much strength. He is really 
suffering from a a of physical ills, among them hard 
spells of asthma, which sap his strength to a degree. One of his 
friends says that Dr. Holmes has been a much sicker man than is 
generally wn or even surmised and, though now far recovered 

m his recent ill‘turn, he has to be very careful, lest some slight 
indiscretion should cause a return of his troubles. He has a nurse 
constantly at hand and carries on his literary work or correspon- 

entirely through an amanuensis. is summer home at 
Beverly Farms faces the sea, and as that -part of the piazza on 
which Dr. Holmes likes to sit is protected from the view of persons 
on the street by a large apple-tree, the poet’s desire for seclusion 
and rest is readily gratified, especially as no visitor can approach 
without being seen fram the house. In Amesbury they are ap- 
ag! marking with metallic tablets the places made famous 
by. . Holmes’s friend, John G. Whittier, Whittier’s own home, 
Thomas Mac house, now owned by the Colby heirs, the site of 

the home of Suzannah Martin, another of Whittier’s heroines, and 
the Captain’s well, made famous by his min The New York 
Ledger, for which he received, if I recall rightly, $1000, the highest 
amount he ever received for a single poem, are thus marked, 
Down in Salem the old Essex Institute has become the possessor of a 
memorial which has a literary interest from the fact that an allusion 
is made to it in Hawthorne's “ Dolliver Romance.” This is the 
bust of Hippocrates brought from some foreign land by one of the 
old merchants of Salem and placed, as early as 1773, in front of a 
ote in the town of the witches. Afterwards it disappeared, 
but lly came to light, and, after having been stowed away in a 
loft, was ultimately given to the Essex Institute. You remember 
the of the boy who was sent to get some medicine at the store 
with the sign of the head of Hippocrates, and who returned empty- 


handed, saying that he “could not find no store with any hypo- 
s ‘e 


The ex nomination at Wellesley College, to which I alluded 
ina , was made last week by an official vote of the 
Board of Trustees, electing Mrs. Julia Josephine Irving as Acting 
President for the coming year. 


BOsTON, June 19, 1894. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


THE CHARLES H. SERGEL Co. of this city has just published 
an “authorized edition” of “ Esther Waters,” by George Moore. 
The refusaliofSmith's, one of the great circulating-libraries in Lon- 
don, to handlethis book, has given it an unpleasant notoriety, but 
the seminent critics have so uniformly deprecated this 
Cavalier treatment that one cannot leave the story unread. In do- 
ing so, indeed, one would miss a keen study of humanity under 
conditions new in fiction, but pitiably old in life—a study that en- 
forces certain moral lessons indirectly and therefore the more effec- 
tively. The story is told with great self-restraint, gst Apbee5 of 
the writer being never once intruded. Indeed, Mr. Mcore deliber- 
ately divests his style of all ornamentation, and its unpolished di- 
rectness is in artistic harmony with the subject. The descriptions 
of nature are rare, brief and suggestive of the trend of the tale. 
This one is typical and is written in connection with Esther's un- 
successful search for a situation :—“ It was the inning of Au- 
gust, and London yawned in every street ; the dust blew unslaked, 
anda little cloud curled and disappeared over the crest of the hill 
at Hyde Park Corner; the streets and St. George's Place looked 
out blind, white eyes ; and in the deserted Park the trees tossed 
restlessly, as if they wearied and missed the fashion 


their season. 
Esther Waters pagan her career asa kitchenmaid, and through- 
out the book life is shown to us as it Fs tnsi to her, without exag- 
or idealization. Mr. Moore displays not only great imag- 
skill in throwing himself so completely into her environ- 
ment, but a fine, comprehending s: ay with her thoughts and 
sufferings. He goes down into deape of life and paints them with 
a Zolaesque fidelity, In the character of Esther he makes us feel 


Pi 


essential fineness and nobility, in spite of her errors 
Hers is a strongly religious nature fighting against 


and her sin. 
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adverse influences. She is overborne now and then, but retains 
her sag oe and her generous courage to the end. Her return to 
William, inconsistent as it seems, is one of the truest and most 
melancholy touches in the book. ‘I should have liked quite a dif- 
ferent kind of life,” she says uncomplainingly, “but we don’t 
choose our lives; we just make the best of them.” And her phi- 
losophy is summed up in another remark :—* One doesn’t do the 
pn that one would like to dc in the world; one has to do the 
good that comes to one to do.” She is not an extraordinary wo- 
man, but is typical of a large class, And it is this fact which 
makes this careful, vivid portrait so valuable. One sees life from 
her standpoint and, in so doing, learns a new sympathy. The fig- 
ures of the master and mistress and their sons and daughters, in 
the first part of the book, appear as incomplete and shadowy as 
they do from the servants’ hall, gossip as the maids and valets will 
about them. It is the life of the kitchen that is real and important 
to Esther, and to us as we read of her. There are, undoubtedly, 
many crude details which might much better have been omitted. ‘ 
the story is told baldly, harshly, without mists or mysteries. There 
is no beauty in it, no poetry ; but it carries a tremendous lesson. 
The most lovable character is the little stationer’s clerk, and the 
episode of Esther's visit to his home, with his mother’s sweet, 
wholesome welcome of them, is a lovely little pastoral. The novel 
weakens after her return to William, and the latter part might 
well have been condensed; but it contains a vigorous picture of 
paw, on the race-course, which does not make that side of the 
sport in the least alluring. To Mr. Moore no man is all white nor 
all black ; he shows us without prejudice mankind's mixed motives 
and good and evil impulses. e never judges; he gives us the 
facts in the case as they appear to him, and leaves to us the conclu- 
sions. The Sergel Co. has also published, recently, a “ History of 
Bohemia,” in a large, well-printed volume. It is written by Rob- 
ert H. Vickers, the author of ‘“ Martyrdoms of Litera'ure”’; and it 
treats of a subject hitherto almost entirely neglected in English. 
The many schools, colleges and universities in Chicago are en- 
gaged, at present, in holding their commencement exercises. A 
ew days ago the Art Institute followed their example and cele- 
brated the close of its school year. The graduating class was 
small, as comparatively few pupils take a prolonged course, and of 
those who do, many have a false pride in regard to taking such 
honors. The diploma signifies merely that the pupil has for 
two years held the rank = life-student and has passed certain 
examinations in anatomy and perspective, but it implies tuition at 
the institute for at least three, and generally four or five, years. Dr. 
William R. Harper, President of the University of Chicago, was to 
have addressed the students, but, as he was obliged to leave town, 
Prof, Tarbell took his place and talked about “ Processes in Greek 
Sculpture.” He was followed by Dr. Gunsaulus, who made a fer- 
vent little speech, and by the Director, Mr. W. M. R. French, who 
Mr. Charles 
L. Hutchinson, the President of the Institute, presided and cleverly 
introduced the speakers. The school has grown so rapidly that it 
is already necessary to add new rooms to the present building to 
furnish adequate space for its work; and this improvement will 
probably be undertaken this summer. During the past year, 923 
pupils were registered, and the average attendance was over 600. 
Mr. William L, Tomlins recently resigned his leadership of the 
Apollo Club, and, if he persists in this withdrawal, it will make a 
serious difference in the city’s music. His difference with the Trus- 
tees is in regard to his salary, which was reduced: because of the 
financial difficulties of the past season. The Apollo Musical Club 
was organized very soon after the fire, and Mr, Tomlins has been 
identified with it since 1875. So close has been the association be- 
tween the two, and so much of the success of the Apollo is attrib- 
uted to him by the public, that his retirement would mean a seri- 
ous loss to the Club, His work as choral leader is most inspiring 
to the members, among whom he has a devoted following. Out- 
side of the Club he has done much charity work in the training of 
choruses, which is productive of great benefit in the widening of 
resources among the poor. It is to be hoped that the differences 
between him and the Trustees will be amicably settled. 
CHICAGO, June 19, 1894. Lucy MONROE, 


The Fine Arts 
Twelfth Dynasty Finds in Egypt 


It IS NOT EVERY DAY, nor every year, that discoveries like those 
made last month in Egypt by the Director General of Antiquities 
rouse the interest of archzologists. They range from the painted 

alleys on which the corpses of the great were floated across the 
Kile and landed on the western or night side, to the little figures 
and emblems of stone or terra-cotta which were put in the corpse 
itself, slipped into the windings of the yen scattered about 
the tomb, or buried in the sands near the King's pyramid, the 
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mastaba of a prince or the rocky cleft where an ordinary mortal was 
laid, They include the rare find of a wooden statue of a King of 
the Middle Empire, and the oldest piece of jewelry with an assign- 
able date that has been discovered up to the present. The literary 
side of M. Jacques de Morgan's finds at the brick pyramids of 
Dashur is slender. No important papyri, no wall-paintings that 
take the place of history ; only two slabs relating to the newly dis- 
covered King, one Horus Fouab Ra of the great.twelfth dynasty, 
who died before Amenemhat III., since the impression of the 
latter’s royal seal has been found in his tomb ; he must be placed, 
of course, later than Usertsen III. History is told on the pectoral 
ornaments of these two kings, which were found, along with great 
store of jewelry in gold and precious stones, hidden under the floor 
of a gallery in the earth near the northern pyramid—a — upon 
which opened the tombs of a number of queens and princesses. 
The inference is that the women of the family treasured these as 
heirlooms, and that at some period of revolt or invasion, or perhaps 
from the moment of the burial, they were hidden where grave- 
robbers would never think to look—under the floor of the gallery. 
This inference is supported by the belief of the Egyptians that’ the 
jewelry was of service to the deceased. In that underworld where 
they required clothing, weapons, ornaments, food and drink, the 
breast ornaments bearing the sacred names of Maut (the mother 
symbolized by the vulture) and the hardly less holy names of great 
conquerors like Usertsen and Amenemhat, were supposed to in- 
spire respect, if not awe, among the shades in the “ realne of truth.” 

he ancient Egyptians had a great respect for truth-telling ; but 
in their own land. it was so excessively rare, that they placed the 
actual practice of it in the other world. 

The twelfth dynasty (about 2400 B.C.) is not entirely without 
literary remains. The oldest inscription that gives us historical data 
is that of Una, a favorite officer of Teta and Pepi of the sixth dy- 
nasty [3266—3233 B.C.], builders of pyramids at Saqqarah; but 
the twelfth comes next in point of age, and, beside the instructive wall- 

ictures at Beni-Hassan, offers several documents. A monologue, 
ior example, found on a number of papyri, gives the counsel of 
King Amenemhat I. to his son. It is a work of the imagination, for 
it purports to contain the words of that son, recounting how his 
father appeared to him in a dream and what he said in the way of 
advice and of boast :— 

‘‘T am a maker of corn, the lover of Nepra, the corn-god; he 

ranted me the rising up of the Nile upon the cultivated lands. 

There was no hungry creature through me, no thirsty creature 
through me, because everyone took care to act according to my 
saying—and all my orders increased the love my people had for 
me, 
‘*T hunted the lion and brought back the crocodile a prisoner; I 
fought the Uauai [Nubians] and brought back the Matsui a pris- 
oner; I directed my efforts against the Sati [Asiatic], so that he 
came to me like a whelp. 

‘*] built myself a house adorned with gold; its roof was painted 
blue, the walls in it; and the passages are of stones connected with 
metal hooks; the bolts are of artificial men-metal. Made for eter- 
nity, time shrinks before it, for I possess all the everlasting vir- 
tues of the Lord intact.” 

Another, much earlier, piece—also from the sixth dynasty—is in 
praise of learning, and is dedicated to “the perfect bard, the very 
wonderful, the scribe of the treasury Qakabu, of the treasury of the 
Pharaoh.” It draws a pitiful picture of the sufferings of black- 
smiths, boatmen, barbers, weavers, dyers, laborers, traveling sales- 
men, gardeners, washermen and couriers; and, though hinting that 
the emoluments of a scribe are small, it magnifies the honors he 
receives :— 


‘* The words of this sentence : 

Love letters as thy mother ! 

I make its beauty go in thy face, it is a greater possession than 
all employments. 

It is not a mere word on this earth. 
. He who has commenced to avail himself is from infancy a coun- 
sellor. 

He is sent to perform commissions, 

He who does not go, he is in sackcloth,” 
But it is the “ Story of Senehat” which 
on Egypt during the reigns of the pyramid- 
those Me the twelfth dynasty, es ly, The flight of Senehat to 
the Sati or Sakti, somewhere in Palestine, his return to the Egyptian 
court at the request of the King, his audience and ill-reception by 
the “ king’s children,” the protection given him by the King, who 
was Amenemhat ly the first of that name,—and the de- 
scription of the house and tomb built for him as a courtier and 
favorite, give a most curious and valuable glimpse of life on the 
Nile 4400 years ago. $ 
The art displayed in the jewelry of the 
Inlaid precious stones like enamels are from later reigns, 
but are neither so bold in design nor so fine in color. Amethysts 


ves the clearest light 
ding monarchs, and 
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of a peculiarly deep shade are excellently carved. The statuettes 
and the wooden statue and composite mummy-mask of King Fou- 
ab Ra pees to the same _ of realistic sculpture as the famous 
statue called by moderns the “ Sheikh el Beled ” from its resem- 
blance to a living Egyptian—except that the royal face is some- 
what more com and even-featured, as tted a man who 
partook of the nature of the gods in death, and perhaps in life as 
well. A realistic statue would call back the vagabond soul in case 
the mummy were decayed or ruined, 

An article on the finds at Dashur appeared in the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts for May; and Prof. Sayce has written of 
them in The Atheneum, In the current Harper's Weekly and in 
The New York Times of June to and 17 are pictures of these 
pyramids and some of the principal finds, Attention may be called 
to a pro explanation, in the Harper notice, of the word 
“ pyramid,” handed down by the Greeks and found at least once in 
hieroglyphs. It is the same as “ piromis”’ or “ Fans ek the term 
that the priests of Thebes used for themselves:(Herodotus), and the 
derivation aes is that of péru, strong and brave, from the 
ancient name for the bear, and mes, man—almost exactly the 
equivalent, therefore, of the European title “ baron,” originally the 
man brave as a bear. A pyramid would thus be the Egyptian 
equivalent of a baron’s or chief's tomb in Europe. 


The Original of ‘‘ Little Billee’’ 

THE late Frederick Walker, who is said to be the o al, so 
far as there is any, of Mr. Du Maurier’s “ Little Billee " in “ Trilby,” 
is the subject of the Portfolio Monograph for June, Mr. Claude 
Phillips, who writes the text, has much ado to handle what is, in- 
deed, a difficult: subject, for Walker came at a moment of transi- 
tion, when English artists were beginning to be dissatisfied with 
English art, and he did not live long enough to show just what he 
would have done if, like Du Maurier’s hero, he had had the advan- 
tage of French training. Among the illustrations, the most inter- 
esting are the studies of still-life, of the nal of one of which, 
“ Mushrooms and Fungi,” Mr, Ruskin said that it “ entirely beats 
my dear old William Hunt "—a i nae in which Mr, Phillips 
concurs. Next come certain semi-decorative compositions, such as 
“The Unknown Land,” sailors beaching a boat.in a little circular 
bay; and “ Mushroom Gatherers,” a night-piece, in which’ Mr, 
Phillips sees the influence of Millet. The figures, indeed, recall 
Millet strongly, the landscape somewhat less, but there is much 
more of a decorative intent in the young Englishman's picture than 
was at all customary with Millet. alker's very numerous at- 
tempts at realistic genre are of much less interest. The reason 
comes out in the text, where it is stated that he seldom drew from 
life, and that he habitually ey area his English men and women 
on the Greek lines that he had learned in drawing from the Elgin 
marbles. This modern-antique style of drawing, very prevalent 
among English artists, is quite in its place in decoration, but absurd 
in would-be realistic art. Personally Walker was “ frail and small of 
body, and nervous of temperament. * * * His mind was not 
very cultivated ; he was inarticulate, and his conversation gave no 
idea of his powers.” He was irritable, and he had acquired a 
habit of showing his irritation by bothering his friends with tele- 
gee yoy oo Some of his early drawings were done for Once 
a Week, on which he worked in company with Leech, Miliais, 
Charles Keene and John Tenniel. These drawings, and those ex- 
ecuted later for some of Thackeray's novels, show the influence of 
German line work, from Diirer to Menzel. They left no room for 
any originality on the engraver’s part; but then, there were few 
engravers at the time who were anything more than mechanics, 

he Magasine of Art for July gives one of Walker's etch- 
ings, “ Lord Byron’s View—Harrow,” as its frontispiece, 
of an article on “ Some Portraits of Byron,” by F. G. Kitton, The 
view is taken from the churchyard, looking over Harrow Weald 
towards Uxbridge and Windsor. Another illustration of note is 
that of Sir E. Burne-Jones’s “ Adoration of the Magi,” executed in 
tapestry for Exeter College Chapel, Oxford. 


Art Notes 
PART III. of the Figaro-Salon for 1 has full-page illustra- 
tions of L. Barreau’s “ The Way of the Cross in Catalonia,” with 
oups of white-veiled women kneeling about the stone 
that mark the “ stations” in the fields; E. Dauphin’s “ The 
sian Squadron at Toulon”; Zorn’s “ The Return from the Fair,” 
at 
” 





which formed part of the Swedish fine arts exhibit 
go; Liebermann’s “Country Alehouse”; Louis 
ressionistic “ Vision ” ; Von Uhde's “ Flight into Egypt 
ud's “ i the Cross,” both modern versions 
Shale’s Cares pretty gle with * Aa I teresting Book 
maire’s pretty Ks n 
rice Courant’s “ Channel of St. Guénolé,” 
ting in through a heavy surf. Among the 
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gravings is Mr. oom S. Sargent’s “ Portrait of Mrs. H. H.,” and 
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a portrait of Réjane in an Empire costume, ct MB 
of which ambitious effort M, Charles Yriarte, who sup- 
plies the text, finds unkind things to say. Among the principal 


pictures illustrated in Part IV. are Jean Paul Laurens’s “ The Pope 
and the Emperor,” Grolleron’s “ Sergent Tanviray” and Clairin’s 
“ Fantasia in Morocco,” The double-page color-plate in Part III. 
is from Carrier-Belleuse’s pastel of Pierrot and Columbine, “ Ten- 
dre Aveu” ; that in Part IV. is from E. Boutigny’s “ Marshal Lan- 
nes at Essling.” J 
—Mr, John W. Alexander, the New York portrait-painter, has 
been elected a member of the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts. 
Mr. John Humphreys Johnston, Miss Thoriat, Mr. Barnard the 
sculptor, and Mr. Louis C. Tiffany were elected associates, 
—The memorial in honor of the late Prof. Thomas Anthony 
Thacher of Yale will be unveiled in the college library on com- 
mencement day. It is in the form of a window in opalescent glass, 
designed by Mr. Maitland Armstrong of this city, and is classical 


in style, representing Seneca, dressed in a flowing toga, with - 


eyes slightly raised and a scroll in his hand, standing in a marble 
archway. low the figure is a panel bearing this inscription ;— 
“THOMAS ANTONIVS THACHER, LINGVAE ET LITTERARVM 
LATINARVM PROFESSOR AB ANNO MDCCCXLII, AD ANNVM 
MDCCCLXXXVI.” 


—William Hart, N.A., died at Mount Vernon, N. Y., on June 
17. He was born in Paisley, Scotland, in 1822, and brought to 
this country achild. In 1840 he exhibited his first work at 
the National_Academy, of which he was made an Associate in 
1855; three years later the honors of an Academician were be- 
stowed bee him, He was, also, the first President of the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Design, ‘The Golden Hour,” one of his best- 
known works, is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Current Criticism 


COLLEGE MEN AS CITIZENS.—In a republic everybody should 
ibe a good citizen, and the college man certainly not to any less de- 
: than the average man, but as much better as possible. He 

Id be able to contribute more, by reason of the opportunities 
he has had. The of college life is a time of freedom from 
cares and responsibilities, and one could devote himself entirely to 
the duty of the moment. Incidentally with this the student has an 
vexcellent os serene for reading and reflection and the uninter- 
— absorption of ideas. By means of reading, studying and 
' ion, the college man should take an all-around view of af- 
fairs, He should learn from the ancients, and apply the contribu- 
itions of history to current affairs. The college man ought also to 
‘bring into the arena of politics a much higher order of idealism 
‘than that obtained in the rough-and-tumble of the world. Idealism 
is an essential characteristic of the character that is to make its 
‘mark, W. on’s success seemed to lie in the combination of 
.@ lofty idealism with practical qualities. 

While college men possess these two attributes, they also en- 
counter the serious danger of the educated man going out into life 
feeling that he ought to count for more than other men, This 
barrens | generally expresses itself in a doubt of the wisdom of uni- 
vi ong Some consider it a hopeless evil, and if that is a 
:sound ‘view, it must sap the courage of a man at the very outset. 
(Universal suffrage has been the greatest force ever set at work in 
ithe world to uplift the masses. In past times the condition of the 
(masses was terrible in comparison with the troubles of to-day. By 
«universal education is carried to the masses, and they now 
-enjey here a condition in this country not found in any other time 
.orin any other country.— President Low, before the Columbia Debat- 
tng Union, as reported in The Evening Post. 








THE BORE.—He is in despair unless he can imagine himself a 
‘person of influence, and unluckily he can never imagine himself a 
‘person of influence (for he is a man of very limited imaginative 
power) unless he is taking overt:steps to convince some of 
ena ones C) ners be ager doctrine like Dugald 
Dalgetty’s strat nciple, or sim is own importance, or 
-even of the importance of his pievons, the Mr. Collins in “ Pride 
and Prejudice.” To be a first-rate bore, you must have no re- 
sources in yourself, and no resources in your friends; but must 
‘depend for your satisfactions on the real or fancied power of mak- 
ae rose friends either think or do what they would otherwise not 
t or do, . There is no. doubt, we think, that on the whole mas- 
uline bores outdo feminine. Men when they are bores are more 

rtd pov in vies ‘cases more —— to 
any suspicion groan ’ produce, more able to con- 
wince themselves that rey Seam 2 persevere, they may bore their 
friends into conversion. Women are often bores, especially as 
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gossips, but they have relentings, hesitations, lucid intervals, gra- 
cious misgivings, flashes of fear that they are not altogether on the 
right track. Their obtuseness is seldom indeed so complete as 
that of a masculine bore, though’ we have known cases where it 
seemed as comiplete as anything in the world could be; and even 
where their obtuseness is complete, their energy and perseverance 
in boring their victims are less cruelly gigantic and imposing. 
Women's boredom is a mist that clings. Men’s boredom is a fog 
that poisons and extinguishes.— 7he Spectator, 


Notes 


IT IS PROPOSED by the creditors of the firm of Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co., which made an assignment two months ago, to continue 
the business until July 1, 1895, or longer if it should be found ad- 
visable, the management being entrusted to three trustees—namely, 
William H. Payne, President of the Mount Morris Bank; Charles 
E. Barrow, who has been for some time associated with the Web- 
ster.concern; and Bainbridge Colby, the present assignee. Among 
the creditors who have signed an ent to the above effect.are 
the widow of Gen. Grant, the heirs of Gen. Sherman, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, and various well-known periodicals, ublishing- 
houses, etc. The firm consists of S. L. Clemens (“ Mark Twain”) 
and Fred, J, Hall, and the copyright in Mark Twain’s own books 
—the most valuable asset of the house—is held by Mrs. Clemens. 


—Mr. W. D. Howells will remain in Europe until the autumn. 
Part of his time will be pent in a thorough study of Holland. A 
book on the subject of the Hollander at Home would be welcome 
to Mr, Howells’s many readers. 


—The Scribners will be the American publishers of the Edin- 
burgh edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s works. Mr. Stevenson 
has nearly finished his new story, which is to be called “St. Ives,” 
It deals with the imprisonment and escape from a Scotch prison of 
a French naval officer during the great French War. Two-thirds 
of “ The Lord Justice-Clerk,” a story dealing with Scottish life in 
the latter half of the last century, are already written, and at least 
two South Sea stories are promised for early publication in the 
magazines, 

—Mr. Kipling will remain in England until the end of September. 
He is engaged on a second series of “ Jungle Stories,” another 
series of “‘ Barrack-Room Ballads,” a volume of entirely new stories, 
and a book of tales gathered from different periodicals. 


—G, P. Putnam’s Sons announce for early publication “ Miss 
Hurd: an Enigma,” by Anna Katharine Green, and Washington 
Irving’s “Tales of a Traveller,” edited by Mr. William Lyon 
Phelps, Instructor in English Literature in Yale College. This 
Students’ Edition will be followed by “The Sketch-Book” and 
“ The Alhambra,” edited by the same competent hand. 

~+Ginn & Co, will publish in the course of the summer “ The 
First Latin Book,” by W. C, Collar of Roxbury Latin School and 
M. Grant Daniell, Principal of Chauncey Hall School, Boston. 


—Among the contents of the June Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
sine are an excellent frontispiece portrait, engraved by G. Kruell, 
of President Eliot, and a lengthy _—— of his administra- 
tion, by C. F. Dunbar. Mr. H. W. Haynes, ’51, discusses “ The 
Latin Play.” . 

—* Your Boston correspondent,” writes W. I, F. from Amherst, 
“in the letter published June 16 (p. 415), quotes from the report of 
the Examining Committee of the Public ee of Boston, but as- 
cribes to the Trustees the very just sentiments there expressed as 
to the choice of a librarian, and remarks that ‘this description of 
policy is interesting ’ in view of certain facts. It should be noted 
that this ‘Examining Committee’ is outside the Board of Trus- 
tees, and is sup to represent the sentiment of intelligent and 
fair-minded visitors to the institution. What they say here is in 
the nature of (certainly well-merited) advice to the Trustees, and 
is far from indicating any ‘ policy ’ of that Board.” 

—Longmans, Green & Co. will publish in the fall an abridg- 
ment of Mr. Edward Clodd’s “ Story of Creation,” under the title of 
“ A Primer of Evolution.” 


—The Queen has been pleased to confer knighthood upon Mr. 
T. Wemyss Reid, editor of The Speaker and general manager to 
the publishing-house of Cassell & Co. of London; upon Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, known to shorthand-writers throughout the world; and 
upon Dr, F. Seymour Haden, the distinguished etcher. Mr. Reid 
is a man of literary antecedents and accomplishments, and is well- 
known as the author of a “ Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster,” 
the “Life, Letters and Friendships: of the first Lord Houghton,” 
“ Charlotte Bronté: A Monograph,” and various other books, in- 
cluding the novel “Gladys Fane.” He is an honorary LL.D. of 





St. Andrews. His brother, Mr. Stuart J. Reid, is a well-known 
writer and director of the firm of Samson Low, Marston & Co. 
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—The late John Duke Coleridge, who died in London on june 
14, was the first “ Lord pel ng: of England” in name, if not 
in fact. He was a grand-nephew of the bie Coleridge, As read- 
ers of The Critic will remember, Lord Coleridge was among the 
notable contributors to its Lowell number (Feb. 23, 1889). 


—Prof. Charles Henry Pearson, the author of ‘‘ National Life and 
‘Character,” died recently in London, where he was born in 1830, 


—“M. Paul Bourget,” says Zhe Pall Mall, “is one of the 
youagee men who have evér been welcomed under the dome of 
the French Institute, but he is a couple of years older than was 
Pierre Loti when he attained the same honour.. Though not yet 
forty-two he looks somewhat older, his nervous temperament hav- 
ing told upon his health, and given his features a pinched and 
weary aspect. His profile is clearly cut and keen, and he wears 
only a moustache, which is curled up almost in military fashion. 
Unless animated by conversation his blue eyes give an impression 
of fatigue, not to: say dulness. There is nothing imposing in his 
stature or bearing. One would not, in short, recognise him at the 
first glance as a man of genius. Spoilt-and d/asé by the great 
ladies of fashionable society, he is apt to give himself airs—not of 
the bumptious and offensive sort, familiar enough in many literary 
lions, but tinged with a querulous and almost peevish conceit. 
However, he has got married lately toa very charming woman, Mlle. 
Minnie David, and domestic life is said to have improved him. 


He occupies part of a gloomy and quiet house in the Rue Mon- 
sieur,” 


—In our sketch of the life of Prof. Whitney, last week, the state- 
ment was made that.“ he married Elizabeth Wooster, daughter 
of,” etc, Mrs, Whitney’s maiden name was Baldwin, and she is 
the daughter of Gov. Baldwin of Connecticut. 


—The late Mme. Renan, —_ Lady. Dilke in a short tribute to 
her memory published in 7he Atheneum, “so completely un- 
derstood the nature and point of view of him to whom she conse- 
crated her life, that she voluntarily kept her own convictions hid- 
den from sight, lest they should in any way seem even to disturb 
the full harmony of her husband’s work—realizing, .as it seems to 
me that every true woman must, the wisdom as well as the beauty 
of such a course.” She was a niece of Ary Scheffer, and there- 
fore of Dutch blood; but she was born in Paris, and a French- 
woman at heart. Shecontributed the greater part of the “ Notes on 
Renan,” published by Mr, Theodore Stanton in The Critic of 
April 8, 1893. . 

—The German Pp ery Society intends to issue, under the 
general editorship of Prof. F. E, Schultze of Berlin, brief descrip- 
tions of all existing animal forms, and of those that have become 
extinct within historic times. This stupendous work will bear the 


title of ‘‘ Die Tierwelt” ; its various parts will be assigned to well- 
known zodlogists. 


—Lovell, Coryell & Co, have issued a comic calendar book-bul- 


ietin for the summer months, with illustrations from Zife. It is 
ingeniously got up and attractively printed. 


—The Royal Historical Society has decided to commemorate the 
centenary of the death of Gibbon in a suitable manner in the fall. 
Gibbon died on Jan. 16, 1794, and the plan, which was suggested 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison, is therefore a rather tardy one. There 
will be an address and an exhibition of portraits, MSS, and other 
relics of the great historian, 


—‘ Occasional Sermons and Lectures ” is the title of a work now 
in the press of D. Appleton & Co., by the Rev. John M. Kiely, pas- 
tor of the Church of the Transfiguration, Brooklyn. The essays 
are twenty-five in number, one to each year of the ministry of the 
author, whose silver jubilee will soon be celebrated. 


—According to the Philadelphia Record, “Mrs, Sara Yorke 
Stevenson, or, as she is better known, Mrs, Cornelius Stevenson, 
who received the unusual distinction of an honorary d from 
the University of Pennsylvania yesterday, has long been known as 
one of the most learned archzologists of the country.” She acted 
as one of the jury in the archeological department of the World’s 
Fair, her work in that connection wer | highly complimented. Mrs. 
Stevenson is the President of the Civic Club, recently formed by 


leading women of Philadelphia to bring about municipal and social 
reforms, : 


—R. B. writes from St, Louis :—* Apes of the threatened 
epidemic of what Mr, Amos R. Wells has so facetiously 
termed ‘ the catalogue style’ (7he Critic, May 19, 1894), may we 
not find consolation in the reflection that, upon one class, at least, 
of sadly — li heathen among us, it may exert the same 
salutary influence as did its potas of old, to which Lord Lytton 
referred (‘ Caxtoniana,” Essay XXV.) as ‘that terse, epigram- 
matic form of expression by which the poet of cities desires to rec- 
oncile “ men about town” to the fatigue of reading poetry at all’? ” 
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—The retirement of Prof. Hen:y Drisler after fifty years’ active 
service at Columbia College has drawn attention to other educators 
who have been identified with coll for an equal or woe 
length of time, among them being Prof. M. Schele de , who is 
completing his fiftieth year in the department of modern languages 
at the University of Virginia, 


—E, P. Dutton & Co, have in press a volume of stories by Mary 


D. Brine, entitled “Margaret Arnold's Christmas, and Other 
Stories.” 


It will be profusely illustrated. 


A number of unpublished letters by Edgar Allan Poe; found 


among the of Poe’s biographer, Dr. Rufus W. Griswold, 
his a & wi . Griswold of Cambridge, have been placed for cate, 


ing in the-hands of Prof. George E. Woodberry, author of the stan- 
dard life of Poe, and will ap in The Century in three parts, 
dealing, respectively, with Poe's life in Richmond, Philadelphia and 
New York. The correspondence includes many letters to Poe by 
the leading literary men of his time. 


—We learn with regret that Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, editor of 
the London Bookman, has lost his wife and sister within a few 
weeks of each other, 

—The Hon. Roden Noel, the well-known 
May 26. He was the younger son of the Earl of Gainsborough, 
and was very popular in English literary circles. The list of 
works includes “A Little Child’s Monument,” “ Beatrice,” “ The 
Red Flag,” “ Livingstone in Africa,” “‘ The House of Ravensburg,” 
“Songs of the Heights and Depths,” “A Modern Faust” and 
“ Poor People’s Christmas,” 


—The reports of Sacher-Masoch’s death, which have gone the 
rounds of the American press, have proved to be premature. He 
is still seriously ill, but hopes are entertained of his recovery. 

—Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, London, will sell this month 
two volumes of roeag ga MSS, of Sir Walter Scott, among them 
being the complete MS. of “Anne of Geierstein,” all of the MS. of 
“ Ivanhoe ” that was written by Scott himself, of it having been 
dictated, the MS. of a portion of “ Waverley” and other fragments, 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe was pee oe years old last 
week. She keeps her physical r remarkably well, and is in 
much better health than she was during the winter, It is an in- 
teresting fact that, although the copyright on “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
expired a year ago, Mrs. Stowe still receives from Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, a bonus from the sales of the book. 

—The remains of the late Mr. Edmund Yates were cremated at 
Woking. The Westminster Budget of a 1 contained a full 
account of the ceremony, with six illustra 

—During the coming year the Professional Woman's i will 
give a series of readings, by members, on the history of Kc ge 
and American literature. These lectures will be publ in 
book-form by a well-known New York house. The introduction 
for the book has already been written by Mrs, ll ag, 
a and was read by her at the League's ng on 

une 16, 

—A novel excursion has been arran; 
Cook, su and ethnologist of the last Peary ex; . 
steamer Miranda will leave this city on June 27 for a cruise of to 
weeks about the Newfoundland, Labrador and Greenland coasts, 
with visits to Peary’s, Kane’s, Hayes’s and Greely’s winter quarters. 
fasts the 70 passengers are four women and several college pro- 

essors. 

—The Primary School, an expansion of The Primary School 

‘ournal, makes its first monthly rer with the June number, 
t is published by E, L, Kellogg & Co. of this city. 


—In a letter ding the proposed memorial to the late R. M, 
Ballantyne, Mr. R. L. Stevenson very sensibly remarks :—‘ It ap- 
rs to me that when a writer * * who seems to have been 
in far from wealthy circumstances * * * dies and leaves a 
widow and family, the proper object of our subscriptions is indi- 
cated beyond doubt. Mr. Ballantyne would, I am sure, be vastly 
more ied if we added to the prosperity of his wife and family 
than if we erected the tallest monument in Rome for him.” 

—Mr. Henry Blackwell, the book-binder, who, as a loyal Welsh- 
man, has made a special study of Welsh literature and possesses a 
valuable collection of books illustrating the he a directs our at- 
tention to the fact that in our review of oc, on June 16, we 
alluded to the Rev. D, Silvan Evans as the Rev. Silvan D. Edwards, 

—La Question de Demain is the name of a new monthly review 
Se It is edited by M. A. M. A 

pays attention to American affairs, a recent number 
being en devoted to the Panama Canal question, and to Inter- 


national Copyright, the latter article being illustrated with fac- 
similes of letters from Sardou, Dumas, Camille Doucet and Emile 


t, died suddenly on 


ged by Dr. Frederick A. 


Zola. 
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—Mr, Charles Welsh, who has a thorough knowledge of the book 
world on both sides of the Atlantic, offers his services to American 
authors and publishers in putting their books on the English market, 
Fray a | for French, German or Italian translations, etc. His ad- 
dress is The Poplars, Walthamston, England. 


The Free Parliament 

Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication, 
In referring to any question, correspondents are requested to 
give its number, 

QUESTIONS 

1755.—In my studies of Roman history, as a pupil of the Boys’ 
High School, I referred to Mommsen’s chapter on Carthage (Vol. 
II, chap. 1, page 26) where I found this clause:—‘' She [Carthage 
was unable in any satisfactory way to supply the fundamenta 
wants of a land army of her own and of a symmachy resting on a 
self-supporting basis.” I do not find the word symmachy in Webster, 
Worcester or ‘' The Century Dictionary.” Will you tell me its 
origin, where it may be found and what it means? 

SAn FRANCISCO, CAL. H. W.S, * 


[The word symmachy, which appears. in the original German of 
Mommsen’s work as Symmachie, is a transference of the Greek 
ovppaxia, meaning an alliance, more particularly a complete alli- 
ance, an alliance offensive and defensive. It is found in the Greek 
dictionaries, but is as uncommon in German as it is in English.] 


175@.—1. Lowell, in his essay ‘‘On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners” (Riverside Edit., Vol. III., p 231), says :—‘‘A chance 
phrase of gentle Hawthorne sent a spasm through all the journals 
of England.” What was the ‘‘phrase” and where to be found? 
2. Lowell’s ‘‘Indian-Summer Reverie” seems to have been pub- 
lished in 1848, or before, but the last two stanzas apparently refer 
to the death of the first Mrs. Lowell in 1853, When were those 
stanzas written? 


[1. The phrase was in the description of the English lady of 
fifty, in Leamington Spa, in ‘* Our Old Home,” as ‘‘ massive with 
solid beef and streaky tallow.” 2. The last two stanzas refer to 
his little daughter Blanche, who died in 1847, and to whose mem- 
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ZEsop’s Fables. rac. : Maynard, Merrill & Co, 

Bangs, J. K. Three Weeks in Politics. soc. Harper & Bros. 

Chambers, R. W. In the Quarter. F, T. Neely. 

Classical Studies in Honor of Henry Drisler. $4. Macmillan & Co. 

Conder,C. RR. Ju accabeeus, §1.25. Macmillan & Co. 
_ A.B. Struthers, The Comedy of the Masked Musicians. 


Lovell, ell & Co, 
FitzGerald, P. The Operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Forrester, Mrs. The Light of Other Days. $r. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Gomme, A. B. Children’s Singing Games. $1.50. Macmillan & Co. 
Hampton, R.G. The Major in Washington City, asc. F, T. Neely. 
Hobson, J. A. Subjective and Ovieees View of Distribution. 


asc. 
jla.: Am. Acad, of Political oe Social Science. 
Howells, W. D. Five O’clock Tea 





¢ - §oc Harper & Bros, 
Hughson, S.C, The Carolina Pirates and Colonial Commerce. $s. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
Kennedy, A.C. Erotica. 3s, 6d. mdon : Gay & Bird, 
Le Gallienne, R. Prose Fancies. $1. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Miller, O, T. Our Home Pets. $r.25,. Harper & Bros. 
Molesworth, G. L.. Indian mages, 35¢. 
ila; Am. Acad, of Political and Social Science. 
Myer, I. Scarabs. . New York : Edwin W. Da . 
Nisbet, J. Studies in Forestry. $2.50. Macmillan & Co. 
Ormond. Creation vs. Evolution Chicago: Blakely Printing Co. 
Outing. Vol. XXII, Oct. 1893-March 1894. Outing Co.Ltd. 
Peard, F, M. AnInterloper. $1.25. Harper & Bros. 


Proceedings of the Intern: 


Congress of Education; 
New York: National Educational Association, 
Regents’ Bulletin, No. 24, March, 1894, 1 a No, 95, May, 
n 
Register, Johns H 
Rollins, 


1894, 35¢. 

y: University of the Brate of New York. 
kins University of Baltimore, 1893-4. Johns Hopkins Press. 
urne-Jones Head, and Other Sketches. §1. 

ell & Co. 
& Co. 


love, 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Charies Scribner's Sons. 
rincess of Alaska. F, T. Neély. 
. Comedy of Errors. Measure for Measure. 45c. each. 


Ed by I. Gollancz. Macmillan & Co. 
Simcox, E, J. Primitive Civilizations. 2 vols. $:0, Macmillan & Co, 


Simpson, A.B. Larger Outlooks on Missionary Lands. 


Christian Alliance Pub. Co, 
Stevens, B. F, Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European Archives relating to 


.S. A 


J. Verona, and Other Lectures, $2 50. 

L. Onand Off the Saddle. $:, 

P. Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
H. The 





$2.50. 





America, 1773-83 Vol, XXI. $a5. London: B. F. Stevens. 

Stuart, R. McE. Carlotta’s I tended, a®dOther Tales. $1.50. Harper & Bros. 
Thompson, L. §. System of Drawing. Six Series. D. C, Heath & Co. 
Tompkins, A, Philosophy of Teaching. Ginn & Co. 
Two. The Hon. Stanbury, and Other Stories soc. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Norden, C. The Psychic Fact D. Appleton & Co. 
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World's Congress of Representative Wc men. Ed by M. W. Sewall. 
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Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made, 


Marburg Bros., 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Let the children have this book in their summer 
rambles. 
A OF WILD FLOWERS FOR THE CHIL- 
5 hid Ipa Prentice Wuitcoms, Sq. remo, 
16 iilustrations. 50 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Familiar talks concerning the commonest Wild 
. Thevelator tells the story of each, and traces 
their family resemblances in a way alike simple and 
suggestive, 
ANSON D. P. RANDOLPH & CO., inc. 
182 Fifth Avenue. 


The Woman Suffrage Question. 





BY J. H. RYLANCE, D.D. 


Just out at W 
all Booksellers, 


ITTAKER'S 2 Bible Héise, and 
ro cents, 











MUSIC pitiecetntnen ts, 
volce or ep oy in all 

uarters music, 

music books and literature. free 
IVER DITSON COMPANY, 





2 to 16 Days’ Pleasure Tours. 


Forty-eight pages, six maps, describes fifty tours 
costing from three to thirty dollars. A copy will be 
sent free, postpaid to any address, on receipt of two 
a-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 


A Book of Books for 2 Stamps, 


A copy of the “ Illustrated Catalogue” of the 
* Four-Track Series,” New York Central Books and 
Etchings, the only book of its kind ever published, 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two a-cent 
stamps by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 


Fisbing In the Thousand Islands, 


Fifty-six pages, beautifully illustrated, nine maps 
showing exact location of the fish ; full information, 
with numerous accurate illustrations of tackle, etc., 
will be sent to any address free, postpaid, on receipt 
of five a-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 

















CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


. Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 
No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St, 
No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St, 
NEW YORK, 





A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Nervous 
Exhaustion ; and where the system 
has become debilitated by disease, 


. it acts as a general tonic and vital- 


izer, affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten,. Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says :—*I have met with 
the greatest and most satisfactory 
results in ih peo and general 
derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks)] Church. 
THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
OppositeNew Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE OF 
St. Francis of Assisi. 


By PAUL SABATIER. 


Translated from the French by LovisE 
SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 8vo. $2.50. 


No work of recent years has created a 
greater stir in literary and religious circles 
than Paul Sabatier’s masterly work. The 
interest aroused has been widespread and 
sincere; prominent reviewers on the Con- 
tinent and in England pronouncing it a 
biography of the very first rank in histori- 
cal and literary value. It has passed rap- 
idly through numerous French editions, 
and is now, in answer to an eager demand, 
issued in an English edition for American 
readers, 


From Acruonse Daupet. 

“ For long. very long, nothing has moved me so 

deeply as this lofty and simple story.’ 
Tue Lonron Expositor. 

** A book which can hardly fail to be monumental, 
Tt may stand on the same shelf with Villari's * * Life of 
Savonarola.’ 

Tus New York Examiner. 

‘““M. Sabatier has sought to present Francis as he 
actually oe cupbenetn the human side of his 
character, He has pascected admirably ; better, we 
think, than any of his predecessors. 

Tue Lonpon Saturpay Review. 


‘*We have seldom seen so masterly and careful a 
criticism. It is a remarkable and excellent 

nor, great as is the progress which the French his, 
torical school i A aa y made, have we seen a 
better example of 


New » Piction 


IN ATTRACTIVE UNIFORM BINDING. 
A Pound of Cure. 


A Story of Monte Carlo, By W. H. 
BIsHOP. 12mo, $1.00. 


A striking novel of life at Monte Carlo It embo- 
dies a curious eeareS ie of the growth of the gamblin 


— u jours ae oe whose only fault 
Bh onwhed n the presence of alluring plontoue. In 
addition to the very remarkable plot, the book is 


noteworthy for the delicate and uresque descri; 
tions of the scenery around Monte Carle ty ” 


——- study of a man 
of gambling.” —Boston Trave 


“A powerful story.” —Pittsburgh Bulletin, 
Tales of the Maine Coast. 


By NoAu Brooks, 12m0, $1.00, 


The eatin of these short stories is a. in and 
around the becwney be town of Castine, Maine, the birth- 
place and present home —_ author, In addition to 

romantic interest, the value as true 
sketches of the people of the ine coast, revealing 
interesting types of character, and full of local color, 


Salem Kittredge, 


And Other Stories. By Briss Perry, au. 
thor of ‘‘ The Broughton House.” 12mo, 
$1.00. 

** Salem Kittredge Bue ct & the best short 


stories 
we have read soseutiy. There — stories 
in the volume, all good.”"— Boston A 


%_* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


byzthe fever 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING C0.’S 


New and Recent Publications. 


THE ROMANCE OF A TRANSPORT. 


By W. Ciark RussELt, author of “ List, 
Ye Landsmen!” ‘* The Emigrant Ship,” 
** Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc., etc, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


THE DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 
OF LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS. 

Second Series. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
THE STORY OF A MODERN 

WOTAN. 

By ELLA Hepwortu Dixon. Cloth, $1.00, 

WRECKAGE: SEVEN STUDIES. 

By Hupert CrackantuorPe. Cloth, $1.25. 

CHAPERONED : 


A Brier PAGE FROM A SUMMER ROMANCE. 
16mo, flexible cloth, 50 cents. 


WANTED: A COPYIST. 


By W. H, Brear.ey, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


YOUNG SAM AND SABINA. 


By Tom CosBLEIcu, author of *‘ Gentle- 
man Upcott’s Daughter.” 16mo, flexible 
cloth, 50 cents, 


MY TWO WIVES. 














16mo, flexible 





By One oF THEIR HusBAnps, in two parts: 
Part I—My First Wife, by Her Second Hus- 
band; Part IlI—My Second Wife, by Her 
First Husband. 16mo, flexible cloth, a cts, 


BROKEN LINKS: 


A Love Story. By Mrs, ALEXANDER, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Snare of the Fowler,” etc, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


LIFE AND LATER SPEECHES OF 
CHAUNCEY [1. DEPEW. 
One vol., 8vo, extra cloth, $2.50. 


THE STORY OF OUR PLANET. 
By J. T. Bonney. Large 8vo, $5.00. 
THE EXPERIMENTAL NOVEL AND 


OTHER ESSAYS. 


By Emite ZouA, author of ** The Down- 
fall” (La Débficle), etc. Cloth, etc., $2.00. 


** THE KINGDOSI OF GOD IS WITHIN 
YOU.” 
By Count Totstor, 12mo, $1.50. 
*LISBETH. 
By Leste Keiru. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A FAIR JEWESS. 


By B. L. FArjzon, author of ‘‘ The Last 
Tenant,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 














*.* Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Publi- 
cations sent free to any address on application, 


The Cassell Publishing Co., 





153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata hi 9°! Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
a Postal Card, naming any Book may 
Ped we will quote eoten by retern 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE PRER 
LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Attention ne directed to our COMPLETE 
K of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
cisions a ae, bis made to our list. TEXT 
MARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 

ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAG 
Subscriptions to all 


and lists on application. 


foros 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq. ,New York, 











ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Send for price lists. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Av., New Vork City. 





H. WILLIAMS, 
795 Wasr 10TH ovum, sw Yorx. 
Dealer Magazines and other Periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers, 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS-—AUTOGRAPHS. 
WiLuiam sages ) Ban yanesn, a2 E, 16th &., New York. 
1g issued 


a. 








oo 





PAPER by the POUND, han brat 


tity, lower price, than b: 
marked, on resties y gomy 106, See pee 
ine stationery, 851-853 Sixth Ave (48th St,), N.Y. 


I BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Rooks. 
to the Boks Shop. Cotalogues fies. bla 
CaTALoouE No, — afresh lot of oom | 
i from hi f 
poy gt a PA —* ra 
M RS oe E/ A RY ; 


ARCTIC JOU 
thes We br aa kao which te pee 2 Bye Mrs. 
"s de u enterta ning story or wonder- 
ful pictures which awe reproduced from her camera,” 
—Boston Herald. Price, $2.00. 


CONTEMPORARY PUB, CO., 5 Beekman St., N.Y 
PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


pata. 830 AND TYPEWRITING. 
hors should secure fer their articles the most att: 

ant “ mouhiek they can be offered to publishers =| 

revision and careful on the typewriter quadru 

manuscript's likeli! of acceptance. The easton from 

of aes tee © ois veances  onmmenend oupanens rig 


ei a) Sealer Nas aE 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROO), 
Fifth Av, and ei St., is open every week day from 


to A. M, to 
Hxhibitios “of rare books; two galleries of 
Admission free. No tickets required. 
































| MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States, 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 










31 B. 17th St. (Union Sq.), New York. 








J, & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
Ge Sides and bes Tracuers’ Acency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 





3 Bast 14TH Grane ht. ¥ 





ie valeable Inpropertion to ten tainenas 
An Agency {i Pnerely b cies and tells 


ears of vacan: 
at ' is po the oe but if | if it is asked to 
you about them ecommend a teacher and recom- 
Reale you, that is more. ‘Guns Recommends. 
C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








CALIFORNIA 
San Mateo, California. 
“T. MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Twenrty-sicuTn Year. 
Rev, Avrren Lex Brewer, D.D., Rector, 





EDUCATIONAL 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


” Special Summer Term 


extending from Pm Mn 1sT to SEPTEMBER 15TH, to the 

coves es of w the attention of musical brag 
out-of-town colleges, seminaries, etc 

pupils in ie a esta of a vacation Suiel. is par- 

ticularly invii 











NORTH CAROLINA 








CONNECTICUT 





Hartford (is the suburb 
OODSIDE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, Every ad- 
ee = for Koy study and health, Number 
fre. ear commences Sept. 
aoth, 1894. Miss SAKA tA TS 1TH, Principal, 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 
M'88 Me RD’S Institate for Lire. 44 miles from 
New Yor 


; pid Fg 4 eee incandescent 


1 — Caretal poy to morals 
- —B, 








Raleigh, North Garolin 
T. "MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, N. 
Garolina, Advent Tom of the Speci SThisd’’ School 
Year will begin a lavas attention paid 
to Physical Gulture and Hygi Be a js adbece the Rector, 
Rev. . Smepes, L.D. 








OHIO 





PARE ER 
Rik RMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
0 desire . course of study beyond that of the 
pi By hah school, 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 








Waterbury, Connecti: 
T. MAKGAREI'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Twen- 
tieth year opens Sept. 19, thos. The Rev, Francis 
Ay mubaeis,M. »A., Rector, Miss Mary R, HILLARD, 








MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst, Massachusetts. 
THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LAN- 
GUAGES and AMHERST SUMMER 
OOL. Opens July 2, 1894. 
For programme, address Paor. W, L, Mowtacus. 


NEW JERSEY 














By Missis AN ABLES ENGLISH, FRENOR 
Day Schoo! 











on. Art tand Music. 
Apply Wa ; 
NEW YORK 
‘TF. YENES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Underthe direc- 
S of Bishop Doane. C! ‘our courses of study 
taken ial salen. For con alle . 
“ag — ss E. W. Born, Princi 





York, 
Mis COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Three Pull 
Ws Saernas of 8 Bull some tion beautiful and beae- 
s. 
BD ge Dy By he 





Buffalo, N. Y., 264 Delaware Avenue. 
Buffalo Seminary. 


The forty-fourth year. wit © gingulere Lg eeuis 


udson, 
CT EW YORK MILITARY PAOAD EMY. 
Col. C. J. Wricnt, President. 








Maalius, N. Y. 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Next term begins Sept. roth, 1894. Apply to 
WM. VERBECK, President. 


see WMACKIE'S SGHOOL FOR Dg 4 
duce to Vaseer rand Wellesley. a ae 


I The Peekskill Military Academy. 


Con. LOUIS H. ORL 


RIVERVIEW rodent 











PES os I igen hae Ge 
Gao se: Ss Levees 5 y officer 


War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 








NEW YORK CITY 


New York Gity, 8th and 86th Streets, 
THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive. 








New York Gity, 183 Lenox Ave., near rigth St, 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
French and English School for Girls. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





Man le . 
rench warranted to be spoken in two years, ‘Term: a 
year, Address Mme, H, ta ERC. y “o~ 


@ CLOLALAr 9207207078 
@ Chautauqua 
Summer College 


¥ History 
a oun pus Sor 1894, © 
johns Hopkins University. 
Prof. George B. Adams 


Prof. Bernard Moses 

University of California, 
Prof. H. BE. Von Holst 

Uaivecdle of Chicago, 


¥ English 
Prof. A. 8. Cook, 








sony, University. 


Yale University. 
Prof. Richard G. G. Feutton, 
mbridge, England. 


Economics and Sociology 
en University of Wisconsin. 


Prof. John R. Commons, 
University of Indiana. 
Prof. C. R. Henderson, 

University of Chicago. 
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@ Othér Departments 
| BM the ng 


’ Co. 
And Bight Lege, New York, 


methods uly Aug) 


Daily Schedule 
Of University Extension Courses, 
Bi Adi 
cltafe, Headings ‘and Rutertais: 
ments, 

Tuition fees very low. 
Cost of living at the minimum. 
Send for catalogue, 

W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar a, powder. Highest of all in leav- 
sring strength,—Latest United States Government Food 


KovaL Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 





If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or do0ks 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAII R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made, 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club, 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE. 

The object of this organization is to direct the read- 
ing of individuals and small — through corres- 

ence. The Courses, S cog age 
carefully adapted to the w heh fp 
choose their own toma g eo fro. - "read — 
goes poses, general improvement, or pleasure. 
he beat ierature only is week, suggestions Se made 
for papers, and no effort is s to make the Club of 
permanent value to its members, 
For particulars address 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 











THE FINE ARTS 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ [MATERIALS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
STUDIES IN WATER COLORS, OIL & PASTEL. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART. 


TAPESTRY PAINTING, 


MacPherson, profusely illustrated 
deme" ‘niustrated panipllet aout oh cS gad 


WING BOOKS for VERE FOSTER’S 
paawita Ilustrated Cata- 
logue of NE W SERIES in COLORS 
sent on application. 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book,. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 








